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The Hungarian Fight for Freedom 


WHAT THE NATION EXPECTED FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 
By JOZSEF KOEVAGO, former Mayor of Budapest, Hungary 


Delivered before the United Nations Special Committee on the Hungarian problem, United Nations, January 29, 1957 


WAS DEEPLY MOVED when I crossed the threshold 

of this imposing building which houses the most promi- 

nent political body of the world, the activities of which 
are followed hopefully by hundreds of millions. 

We Hungarians feel that mankind looks to the United 
Nations for the answer to the burning question: do the 
governments, whether they represent a small or large nation, 
have to submit to maxims, based on moral principles, or may 
the jungle law of the stronger be permitted to reign uncurbed. 
The answer to this problem hinges on the case of the nu- 
merically small but spiritually great nation to which I belong. 

| have come to give testimony. 

Ever since I was a child I have professed to tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth 

At times this can become very difficult, and such an attitude 
may often result in grave consequences. I may state this with 
authority because as a result of such conduct I had a taste 
of Nazi as well as Communist prisons. I spent a large part 
of my life in damp cellars and musty dungeons. I was guilty 
of only one crime: inspired by a sense of justice instilled in 
me, I defended freedom against tyranny. 

| am happy to be able to bear witness to my people's 
struggle. | know that at this moment millions of Hungarians 
are bending over their radio sets and are listening to this 
Committee's session. I should like to convey the thanks of 
the Hungarian people to the members of the Committee and 
through them to the United Nations for giving me this 
opportunity to present their case. 

It is difficult for me to tell the truth because I have to paint 
a realistic word-picture of an epic struggle written in blood: 
of a struggle in which the participants rose high above the 
normal measure of mortals; in which 14 year old children 
became models of antique heroes and 70 year old grand- 
mothers acted as Roman matrons. And yet my task is to 
relate this in a manner which will create a sense of reality. 

There are memories of glorious days, followed by gloom. 


During the first, there was the exalted joy of rapturous 
crowds, in the smoke-filled streets; during the latter, the 
sombre calm of men determined to die, in the rubble-littered 
streets of the wounded city. 

Although memories are still fresh, it is hard to bear correct 
witness. 1 shall use simple words, and yet I fear that the 
description of the plain facts will still appear too colorful. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee. Events alone 
do not make historical facts: aspirations, thoughts and feelings 
of the people are closely related to them. 

During the revolution the Hungarian nation believed that 
the entire world was watching its struggle and was well in- 
formed even about the smallest details. And this was true. 
The free world was kept informed by newspaper and radio 
reports, and by official statements. We had Western journal- 
ists within our ranks, who valiantly risked their very lives 
to report the truth to the world; their reporting was always 
accurate, their observations always reliable. A complete and 
authentic picture emerged from the broadcasts. These Western 
broadcasts were of great assistance even to us, when during 
the eventful days of the revolution we lost contact with our 
comrades in arms. When shooting ceased, big masses gathered 
in front of the Western embassies and legations. The answer 
of the legations to the spokesmen of the crowd was in general 
the same: “Sorry, we are unable to communicate with our 
governments at the present, but we shall make a full report, 
as soon as possible.” More than three months have passed 
since and it can be assumed that these reports have been 
presented. 

Mr. Chairman: Before I give my testimony, I would like 
to convey to you the feelings and thoughts of the Hungarian 
people. Every Hungarian trusted the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. They hoped that the world’s most respectable political 
Organization was watching over us and that, by enforcing 
principles of international law and the moral code of all 
human beings, it would find a way of bringing about the 
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JOZSEF KOEVAGO 


withdrawal of the Soviet troops from Hungary. 

I consider it my primary duty to give expression to the 
disappointment of my people caused by the fact that three 
months after the brutal crushing of the Hungarian revolution, 
in the possession of undeniable facts and after 11 resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly, the United Nations is still 
restricted to fact finding. Even from the distance of several 
thousand miles the bitter question may be read on the tightly 
presed lips of the Hungarian people: Why did the United 
Nations acknowledge the facts so readily in the Suez conflict 
and why does it hesitate to recognize the true state of affairs 
in the Hungarian question. Why does the United Nations 
use a different yardstick in the solution of the Near Eastern 
affair from that of the Hungarian problem. Why does the 
United Nations send an international police force to Egypt 
and why has it failed to do so in the interest of the Hungarian 
cause. 

The Hungarian revolution proves that the fate of nations 
is moulded by the emotions of the people. Even the creation 
of this great institution, the United Nations, is due to the 
ardent desire of millions to be able to rely on an international 
forum to mediate between nations and to seek just solutions 
on the basis of moral principles. 

The Hungarian people still look with great expectation 
towards this Forum and hope that the recognition of facts 
will bring results. 

For the completion of the whole picture it would be neces- 
sary to describe some of the outstanding events of the pre- 
revolutionary period. However, I am convinced that the 
United Nations and the Western world are already acquainted 
with these. 

Before turning to the description of the revolutionary 
events, I wish to mention that during the long period of terror 
under which the nation was completely impoverished, a 
terrible and desperate bitterness accumulated in the hearts 
of the people. 

FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

May I be permitted to point out that after six and a half 
years of imprisonment I got out of the Communist political 
prison on September 18, 1956. After a few weeks of rest 
with my family in the country I returned to Budapest on 
October 22nd where I stayed up to the 30th of November, 
when I was forced to flee. Thus I am witness of these historic 
events which are still strong in my memory. 

The events themselves are known to the world, therefore 
in the following I would rather restrict myself to those aspects 
of the revolution which may serve to make the picture under- 
standable and complete. 

The revolution was actually sparked by Erno Gero’s speech. 
The university students, filled with peaceful intentions, be- 
lieving in democratic principles, eagerly responding to the 
words of the writers, called for a demonstration to take place 
on October 23rd. At first the Communist Minister of Internal 
Affairs withheld permission for the demonstration, thus 
causing intense disappointment among the students. Yet the 
demonstration did take place and the joy of common action 
brought forth the patriotic sentiments suppressed for 8 long 
years. With tearful joy young boys and girls suddenly realized 
that they could be free Hungarians, free people. Their slogans 
were imbued with patriotic sentiments and to the very end 
their demands were inspired by their desire for social progress 
and freedom. 

Erno Gero returned from a trip to Belgrade the very night. 
The sight of the inspired youth, marching under the national 
banners, must have filled him with terror. His fears caused 
him to commit the greatest political crime of calling the 
stirring of the youth towards freedom a counter-revolutionary 
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movement, and he called in Soviet troops to help to crush it. 

One hour after his radio address the revolution broke out. 
The bitterness, mounting during the 8 years of Communist 
oppression, finally broke loose with unrestrainable force. 

I wish to emphasize that the Hungarian revolution was not 
premeditated and not organized by anyone. As one man, the 
Hungarian youth strained against the Communist shackles, 
breaking them with the force of a volcanic eruption. In the 
heat of this sacred fire the Communist indoctrination melted 
within minutes and its glow opened the eyes of everyone 
The truth was suddenly revealed and the repulsive and farcical 
form of Communist lies and doctrines became apparent. The 
young people rose as one man and in a single resounding 
outcry rejected the Leninist-Stalinist teachings. 

The very same evening hundreds of thousands with al! their 
heart expresed the one wish: 

“We want to be free.” 

Suddenly this wish penetrated every soul. It was echoed in 
the hearts of the workers in which bitterness had been building 
up to a burning pressure. And it was echoed in the hearts of 
the people of Budapest, pursuing a thousand different occupa- 
tions. Within a few days the revolution spread to the country- 
side and the overwhelming desire for freedom forged the 
whole nation into one sacred union during a single night. 
Religious, occupational, political or social differences dis- 
appeared. Youths took the national banner to the barricades 
where the laborers, hardened in rough work, fought alongside 
the white collar workers. 

Some of the scenes which took place in those days are 
indelibly printed in my memory. 

I can see the sophisticated and cynical intellectual march 
alongside the simple uneducated man. I can see 14 year old 
boys in the fight. I can see an old woman carrying a flag at 
the head of a large group and seizing a Russian tank. | can 
see Hungarian soldiers tearing off the Communist emblems 
from their caps to join the fighting students. I can see whole 
Hungarian army units turn against the Soviet tanks. 

In my mind I can see still other wonders. As if acting on 
orders, the national banner is hoisted on every house, the 
Soviet star removed. I can hear the voices of hundreds of 
thousands raised in solemn tones and choking with tearful 
emotion each time a huge Soviet star is toppled from a 
building. 

I was there. In jail my tears had dried up. But in those 
solemn moments | felt them rolling down my cheeks. 

And there are yet other miracles. Streets filled with the 
smoke of gunpowder, nowhere a policeman; destroyed houses, 
broken show-windows. Behind these the eternal symbols 
proclaiming the high moral level of the fight for freedom: 

There are jewels and other valuables, which could be taken, 
but are not touched. A metropolis pervaded with such sacred 
feelings that even the thieves abandon their trade. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee. | could con 
tinue on and on with the description of these experiences 
But I want to take you with me back to the scene of wonders 
to show you what I saw: 

The purest and most dignified revolution of history broke 
out in the Hungarian capital and its impact carried away 
everybody. This was perhaps most eloquently expressed by 
a Soviet officer, who, when faced by a crowd of demonstrators, 
got off his tank and declared: 

“One cannot fight a country in which the children and the 
old women rise to fight for freedom. Take this tank, get up 
on it. I'll take you wherever you want to go.” 

Of the many characteristic events | wish to mention another 
one: The million-member Communist Party disintegrated 
within a few hours. Hundreds of thousands, compelled into 
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joining the Party, were filled with the desire for freedom. 
For years they had sensed the responsibility which rested upon 
them as Party members. For a long time they had felt that 
Communist dialectics covered evil lies. They were only too 
glad to turn their backs on the Party which they had joined 
out of opportunism, of necessity to make a living or simply 
out of fear and weakness. 

As a revealing incident | wish to mention that the night 
after the dissolution of the Communist Party I met a Com- 
munist leader in the Parliament building who spoke to me, 
his voice choking with emotion: 

“Few of us will remain Communists but now perhaps you 
will believe that we too are Hungarians.” 

And indeed we may state that in those days patriotism was 
rekindled in the hearts of even leading Communists and that 
the sacred fire of the fight for freedom has engulfed them too. 
This is amply demonstrated by the November Ist message 
of Janos Kadar, head of the present puppet-government, 
broadcast at 10 P.M.: 

‘Our people rose in a glorious effort, shook off the yoke 
of the Rakosi regime and have attained freedom and inde- 
pendence for the nation, prerequisites without which Socialism 
does not and cannot exist. We may safely state that the 
ideological and organizational leaders of this uprising came 
from your ranks. The Hungarian Communist writers, news- 
papermen, university students, members of the Petofi Circle, 
thousands of workers and peasants, the old-timers who had 
suffered imprisonment on false charges; all these fought in 
the first lines against Rakosi’s tyranny and political hooligan- 
ism. We are proud of your dignified conduct inspired by true 
patriotism and loyalty towards Socialism, which you mani- 
fested in this armed uprising.” 

| believe this statement speaks for itself but as an eyewitness 
and one who actively participated in these historic events, 
| wish to stress the point that no one in Hungary was pre- 
pared for an armed uprising against the Communist dictator- 
ship. In spite of general discontent the nation was glad to 
realize that through the press campaign of the writers, most 
of whom belonged to the Communist Party, a certain liberal 
trend was in progress. This developed to such an extent that 
everybody was hoping that men closer to the people would 
play a more intensive and leading role in the cultural and 
economic life of the country. The extent of this liberal trend 
could be illustrated by the fact that many of my former 
prison mates, after being released, obtained positions and the 
years spent in jail even gave them prestige. The process 
of liberalization eased considerably the tension built up by 
Rakosi's terror era. People became hopeful again. It was 
generally believed that through a slow but peaceful evolution 
the nation was heading toward a happier era, and that a social 
structure could be achieved, in which the economic and 
political principles of the free world would prevail. 

There was hope for a consolidation of a new order for 
the captive nations, one in which life would be worth living. 
No one had a definite concept of this much hoped-for order, 
but one thing is certain: The nation had no desire, and never 
even considered the restitution of a past social order—just 
as little as they wished to live under Communist dictatorship. 

I wish to stress that the nation never wanted to regress 
inco the past beyond the 1945 social order. The people were 
firmly convinced that it would be fully satisfactory if through 
a process of evolution, Hungary achieved the social order of 
1945. 

The uprising was ignited by the Communists and primarily 
by the words of Erno Gero. 

At the same time dissatisfaction among the ranks of the 
Communists reached such proportions that the new spark of 
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intellectual life was sufficient to stir up the youth. Communists 
thrown into prison on trumped-up charges by their own 
Party, many of whom I myself had the opportunity to speak 
to in jail, vowed that should they ever manage to get out 
they would put an end to the Rakosi terror. They were 
determined to channel political developments towards a state 
in which the will of the people could be freely expressed. 

The following facts should serve to disprove the charge 
of counter-revolution: 

The revolution was not incited and directed by foreign 
radio stations. It would be an underestimation of the people's 
desire for freedom and independence to believe that foreign 
radio broadcasts could have incited the whole nation to an 
uprising against a well equipped foreign military might. 

In Hungary the main forces of the revolution were the 
long-indoctrinated youth and the so-called proletarians, the 
workers. The so-called liberalization of the Communist regime 
in Hungary was based on the fatally erroneous assumption that 
the overwhelming majority of youth and workers were con- 
vinced Communists, and that the rest of the people would 
resign themselves to the Communist system and co-operate 
with it if pressure were eased by the elimination of excesses 
in the totalitarian system. © 

The program of the revolution embraced, in addition to 
the demands for free elections, self-determination and nationa! 
independence, conservation of all accomplishments made in 
the field of “Socialism” in the Western sense of the word. 

Finally it should be emphasized that the Hungarian revolu- 
tion was completely void of anti-semitic tendencies. 

Now I must turn to another question: if the nation was 
looking forward to a better future and did not prepare this 
revolution, why did it fail, so asks the world, to accept a form 
of national Communism, basically governed by an improved 
version of the one-party system. 

The answer is simple. In the course of the revolution which 
broke out in the wake of Gero’s speech, the people strove for 
a sweeping solution. They had lost the patience to endure. 
They hated the atmosphere of Communist lies. In addition, 
the first Russian intervention made them fear the approach 
of a new period of terror. Out of these considerations were 
born the five demands, expressing the essential aims of the 
revolution: 

a) Withdrawal of the Russians (Ruskies go home .. . 
screamed hundreds of thousands, and was demanded by 
posters and leaflets. The same demand was written on the 
clouded window-panes of the trains.) 

b) Changing the one-party, to a multi-party system. 

c) Withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact. 

d) Hungary to be declared neutral. 

e) Free elections under international supervision, to be 
held as soon as possible. 

After the will of the people had made Imre Nagy head 
of the government, the main question was, whether the gov- 
ernment would be able to cope with the fast moving events 
and master the situation. It is difficult to control flared up 
passions, when emotions are getting out of hand. And it is 
only too well known that in revolutions Danton’s fate becomes 
the fate of Robespierre, too. 

At the beginning, Imre Nagy’s government was hesitating, 
but soon it was imbued with the revolutionary spirit, and with 
political realism, the Nagy government became aware of the 
fact that the rebellious emotions can be kept under control 
only if ail political parties of the 1945 era are free to resume 
their activities. 

On October 25, 1956 the Council of Ministers passed a 
resolution to this effect, and work to re-organize the parties 
commenced immediately. 
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Soon new autonomous organs were created by the revolu- 
tion: workers’ councils, national committees and other revolu- 
tionary organs. Through the establishment of these, leadership 
was assufed for politically experienced men and thus the 
impact of the revolution, as a purifying force, could fill the 
existing institutions with the spirit of democracy. The National 
Council of Budapest, too, was formed at this time. 

Hungary's fight for freedom is unique and perhaps un- 

ted in History in one respect: the government, 
continuously reshuffled, from the 30th of October on, was 
completely welded together with the revolution, and was 
accepted by all as a legal and destined leader of the nation. 

In spite of the fighting, of the menacing presence and the 
more threatening influx of new Soviet troops, from the first 
of November on, the government was absolute master of 
the situation. The revolution was, like a great swelling river, 
heaving in its bed, but never overflowing its banks. 

The government maintained regular diplomatic contact 
with foreign embassies and legations accredited in Budapest, 
and kept them informed about all important decisions and 
resolutions. 

I have to declare, and it is a very important aspect of this 
revolution, that Imre Nagy’s government was formed in full 
compliance with all legal requirements, and its oath was 
presented to the Chairman of the Presidential Council, as the 
head of the state. 

On October 30th, in the Parliament building, General Pal 
Maleter, commanding officer of all Hungarian armed forces, 
reported in my presence to the government that Soviet 
armored units were crossing in large numbers our border in 
the North-East. In the ensuing discussion we agreed not to 
disclose this in releases to the press as long as the government 
had the opportunity to take up this question with the Soviet 
ambassador. By recalling this I wish to prove that all actions 
of the Nagy government were carefully deliberated with due 
consideration for the prestige of the Soviet Union. The gov- 
ernment sought to avoid any break, and to solve all problems 
by peacefui means. For this reason, the news bulletin dealing 
with the new Soviet troop movements was broadcast only the 
next day. The threatening attitude of the new Soviet forces 
prompted Imre Nagy’s government to appeal to the United 
Nations Organization. I believe that Premier Nagy’s telegram 
of November 1, 1956, to the Secretary-General is well known 
to the Committee and I don’t have to read it. 

Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission I am going to 
disclose a fact, which, as I understand, has not come up at 
any discussion at the United Nations Organization. On Octo- 
ber 30, I was present when Mr. Mikoyan, member of the 
Soviet politbureau, put through a telephone call to one of 
the Ministers of State of Imre Nagy’s government. He ex- 
pressed his wish of meeting the Minister. The meeting took 
place an hour later and lasted for some 60 minutes. Before 
his departure I advised the Minister of State to find out from 
Mr. Mikoyan what the Soviet’s attitude was towards the 
multi-party system and the withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, 
and what stand the Soviet Union intends to take concerning 
the evacuation of its troops from Hungary. Further, whether 
the decisions of the government will be accepted. 

The Minister of State returned from the meeting in a 
happy mood, saying: “He accepted everything”. 

Considering this, I am in a position to declare that com- 
petent Soviet circles were not only fully informed about the 
most minute details of all developments in Hungary’s politics, 
but were actually in concurrence with these. 

I would like to add one more characteristic detail which 
illustrates the revolution’s adherence to the democratic prin- 
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ciples, and which, as I understand, was not brought up here 
before. 

On November 3, 1956, the Imre Nagy government was 
reshuffled on a coalition basis. 1 took part in the preparatory 
discussions. It was agreed that leading personalities of the 
parties of the 1945 coalition should be in the government. 
Quite naturally the question arose in what numerical propor- 
tion the various parties should be represented. On the basis 
of the 1945 free elections the Smallholders Party could have 
claimed the majority in the government. But the Party mani- 
fested real political wisdom in conceding an equal share to 
the Communist Party and to the Social Democrats. By thus 
constituting the government the non-communist Parties 
wished to indicate that they were not seeking to eliminate 
genuine socialist achievements and especially not to touch 
the land reform. 

On November 3, 1956 when the invading Soviet forces 
began the occupation of Hungary, Imre Nagy’s government, 
in order to declare its willingness to negotiate, appointed two 
committees. A military committee, headed by General Pal 
Maleter, Minister of Defense, to carry on negotiations con- 
cerning all actual military problems, and a political committee, 
consisting of 5 members. The task of the latter Committee 
was to discuss the question of withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Pact, as well as to take up Hungary's new foreign relations. 
Since I was appointed by the government to this committee, 
I consider it my duty to make the following declaration con- 
cerning the Soviet intervention in Hungary: 

The Soviet intervention was illegal under international law. 
But it would be—I believe—of special interest to demonstrate 
that this intervention has been illegal even under the Soviet’s 
own definition of “aggression”. Therefore I feel that it would 
be extremely useful if this distinguished Committee would 
take the trouble to remind the representatives of the Soviet 
Union to study carefully this very interesting and instructive 
problem. 

Namely, Paragraph (c) of Article I of the above Soviet 
definition reads as follows: “the landing or leading of its 
land, sea or air forces inside the boundaries of another state 
without the permission of the government of the latter, or 
the violation of the conditions of such permission, particularly 
as regards the length of their stay or the extent of the area in 
which they may stay, constitutes an aggression”. 

Let us now throw a glance on the Warsaw Pact. 

Permission to station Soviet troops in Hungary was given 
by the Warsaw Pact concluded on May 14, 1955, provided 
it was “by agreement among the signatory states, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of their mutual defense.” From 
Article 4 of the Warsaw Pact it emerges that “mutual defense” 
envisages, however, defense only against the armed attack 
by another state: it specifically does not cover the suppression 
of the people’s rising in one of the signatory states., Article 8 
of the same Pact expressly excludes any intervention in 
internal affairs. 

As the Soviet interference cannot be juridically justified by 
reference to “mutual defense”, it is clear that this intervention 
constitutes “aggression”, according to the Soviet definition of 
that term, unless it had the permission of the Hungarian 
Government, independent of the Warsaw Pact. 

I am in the position to state solemnly that no constitu 
tionally competent Hungarian governmental organ has given 
arly permission to the Soviet intervention and no request was 
made by such a governmental organ to the Soviets for the 
“maintenance of orde:”. But I think that not even a request 
by a foreign government can, from the standpoint of inter- 
national law, justify armed intervention to support a govern- 
ment against an internal uprising. 
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In any case, the repeated demand of Hungarian Premier 
Imre Nagy made between October 27-November 3, 1956 on 
behalf of the Hungarian Government, to withdraw Soviet 
troops, automatically cancelled any permission or request if 
ever given or made. Moreover, there is the fact that on Novem- 
her 1, 1956, Premier Nagy denounced the Warsaw Pact and 
declared Hungary a neutral state. One should not forget the 
fact that at that time Imre Nagy was still officially recognized 
by the Soviet Union as the Prime Minister of Hungary. The 
entry of additional Soviet troops was never approved by the 
Nagy Government who strongly protested against it. 

These are the legal aspects of the question. Had I partici- 
pated as a member of the Hungarian delegation at the Moscow 
conference, dealing with the withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Pact, | would have made the same statements. However, even 
then I would have been conscious of the fact that in politics 
legal arguments are not always decisive in the peaceful 
settlement of matters. Thus on this occasion, too, I wish to 
point out that beyond the legal aspects of the matter there is 
also a political consideration, and it seems to me, that in this 
case it Carries more weight. 

The Hungarian people do not want legal debates, they only 
want to see a satisfactory solution of their problems. 

Back home it often seemed to us that the settlement of 
European policy questions has come to a dead end. It seemed 
as if the political concepts pursued up to the present have 
faiied to bring the desired results. Also it became quite clear 
that the Hungarian question was an integral part of the 
European problem. Separated from that it can hardly be solved. 

Back home in Hungary the people hoped and continue to 
hope that through the diplomatic presentation of the thought 
of a great East European neutral bloc, the United Nations 
will be able to submit a new approach to the governments 
and world opinion. That similarly to the United Nations’ 
approach to the Near Eastern solution, it will submit recom- 
mendations concerning the settlement of the European prob- 
lem along the same lines. 

It is generally hoped that such an approach would eventually 
lead to giving back to Hungary and to the other enslaved 
nations their freedom; that these countries may achieve their 
most ardent hope: neutrality. In the interest of this momentous 
aim it might be worthwhile to assume the risks which are 
involved. 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE SECOND SOVIET INTERVENTION 


As an eyewitness I want to deal separately with the second 
Soviet intervention, which came as a terrible blow to the 
whole nation. The strength of the Soviet troops deployed 
greatly exceeded the available Hungarian forces. The treacher- 
ous attack was launched in the small hours on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 4. 

Soviet tanks took over the bridge approaches, and then 
armored cars raced through the streets shooting indiscriminate- 
ly at the houses and people. The bitter despair of the people 
found expression in their desperate resistance; the nation 
fought against overwhelming strength for its freedom. 

It is a safe estimate that in the course of the armed Soviet 
intervention 40 per cent of the houses in Budapest suffered 
minor damages and 10 per cent were nearly destroyed. The 
overall damage was incalculable and it cannot be evaluated 
exactly. Confusion and chaos pervaded the city and the popu- 
lation was gripped by fear and terror. In the wake of the 
Soviet sweep the notorious Secret Police men emerged from 
their hiding places and at first stealthily, later on more and 
more openly, returned to their offices and to power. 

Soviet guns were levelled not only at apartment houses but 
also at hospitals, school buildings and libraries. The building 
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of the national archives burnt down, causing irreparable 
cultural damage to the country. 

I wish to make special mention of one of the centrally 
located hospitals to which I took my wife for safety. This 
hospital became the center of day-long fighting. The building 
was surrounded by tanks and the Russians were shooting at 
it for days. One of the hospital wings was completely 
destroyed. The sick spent days in the shelter under unspeakable 
conditions. In view of the ‘act that the freedom fighters were 
not stationed in the hospital building but on the other side 
of the wide avenue the Soviet attack on the hospital was an 
inexcusable brutality. 

It took a tremendous effort on the part of the Soviet military 
command to sqyash the revolution. The lack of organization 
constituted the greatest force of the resistance. Small groups 
of desperately determined insurgents showed up in the most 
unexpected places. 

Ir took nearly a whole week for the Soviet tanks and 
armored forces to turn the Capital into a deadly quiet, smolder- 
ing city in which in the dark of the night only the riders of 
Apocalypsis were racing up and down the streets. 

Death took its terrible toll and trainloads of Hungarian 
youths were taken towards the Soviet border. The situation 
was particularly dangerous for the young people and thousands 
of them took to the road towards the West to seek safety in 
the free world. 

Of the active participants of the revolution the workers 
held out longest. The workers’ Councils continued to fight 
with desperate perseverance. And simultaneously, the passive 
resistance started, a way of warfare in which the country has 
such a long experience. 

It is truly heartbreaking to watch a heroic nation fight on 
with the unflinching determination of the condemned towards 
near national suicide. 

And one is powerless to do anything. 

No help is coming. 

In the Western world the people are shaken; a wave of 
consternation rocks the world. 

And yet no help is forthcoming. Nine and a half million 
people wait breathlessly: is the Secretary General of the 
United Nations coming. Quietly people encourage each other: 
tomorrow he will get here. 

But he does not come. 

What is there to do? What can we do, the patriots ask one 
another. 

Beginning with November 10, party leaders again gather. 
They sit in solemn consultations. The call of the people fills 
the air: Find a solution! Don’t permit complete destruction. 


Leaders of the three parties, the Smallholders Party, the’ 


Petofi Party and the Social Democrats decide to make a joint 
effort and seek a solution. It was generally believed that the 
Soviets would try to reach a settlement through the person of 
Kadar. Kadar himself held out the hope that in some form 
the multi-party system could be maintained. He himself 
wanted to preserve the achievements of the revolution. He 
would not permit the restitution of another Rakosi era. 

The people wait tensely. There are days when hope is 
rekindled. Rumors have it that the United Nations and the 
Western powers have found a way by which the Soviets may 
be favorably influenced. 

But then comes the purge. The heroic leaders of the 
workers’ councils are picked up during the night. And terror 
again grips the hearts of the people; there is another wave of 
desperate people fleeing towards the Western frontier. A 
drive is launched against former political prisoners, some of 
them are picked up. The Secret police begins to take over 


again. 
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Kadar's charges concerning a counter-revolution become 
increasingly violent. 

By the end of November it is quite clear that Kadar is 
a mere Quisling, mouthing the words of his masters through 
whom the new Stalinist era is to return to Hungary. 

Right after November 4 the Soviets themselves were hesi- 
tant. The impact of Western consternation stopped them in 
their tracks for a while. There was no knowing what diplo- 
matic measures may result from the general consternation 
of the people. 

However, by the end of November the Soviets were re- 
lieved; they realized that their fears were groundless. There 
was no action. 

And thus ended the Hungarian revolution. 

The losses sustained by the nation through the dead, 
deported and those fleeing the country exceed two per cent 
of the country’s total population. This includes the nation’s 
flower, the young people, who gave their lives in the sacred 
fight. 

wt groups of Hungarian society were deeply involved in 

the revolution. Consequently, their lives were endangered, 
and many had to flee. Their places were taken over again by 
the ruthless and irresponsible elements. 

This small nation which has produced so many heroes 
deserves a better lot. 

But there is one thing which perhaps should be granted to 
her, namely that the leaders of legendary fame should not be 
sent to the gallows. Recent news tells of the execution of 
Josef Dudas and it is believed that the fate of the courageous 
military leader of the fight for freedom, General Maleter, 
may be the same. Leaders of the workers’ councils and students 
begin their march to the prisons. 

A way must be found to prevent this. 

At the time when here in the free world loving care and 
helping hands are extended towards every single Hungarian 
refugee it would be elevating to know that the attention of 
the free world was also extended to the real heroes, to those 
who remained behind. To the nine and a half million Hun- 
garian people. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I ask your permission to tell you exactly what the Hungarian 
nation hoped for during the days following the second Soviet 
intervention: 

I am not in a position to judge what the United Nations 
can do for the Hungarian cause, but I can tell you what the 
Hungarian nation expected: 

1. It was expected that the Secretary General would go to 
Hungary right away. 
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2. That the United Nations would take measures for the 
restoration of order, similar to those applied in the Suez 
conflict; deployment of an international police force 

3. That the United Nations would exert its influenc« 
towards the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary 

4. That the United Nations guarantees the personal safety 
of the members of the Imre Nagy government and that it 
places the power into the hands of this last legal government, 
or another coalition government, of the same platform 

5. To make it possible that the Hungarian people makc 
use of their right to free elections without Soviet interference 

6. That the preparations for and the actual electiors be 
supervised by United Nations observers. 

7. That the United Nations take measures to put into effect 
the declaration of neutrality, made by the Imre Nagy govern 
ment. 

8. That the representatives of the illegal puppet government 
of Kadar to the United Nations be deprived of their member 
ship and replaced by Anna Kethly, the only member of the 
last constitutional government, living in the free world 

9. That the U. N. take steps to provide Hungary with some 
compensation for the terrible damage suffered by her. 

I don’t believe that these desires have undergone a change 
during the months which have passed since then. And | 
don't believe that the Hungarian problem has changed in any 
respect. 

Therefore I appeal to the United Nations earnestly to con 
sider these wishes of the Hungarian nation and to make every 
possible effort towards their realization. 

The people are anxiously waiting for new thoughts, new 
beginnings. They look to the United Nations for new plans, 
new solutions which will assist this small, freedom-loving 
nation to find her proper place in the large family of free 
peoples. 

I have now finished my testimony. 

As the former mayor of Budapest, twice elected freely, | 
came to this country also to carry out another mission. It has 
been said, by the President of the United States, that “Buda- 
pest is no longer the name of a city: henceforth it is a new 
and shining symbol of man’s yearning to be free”. Budapest 
needs help, and I have come to this country also to seek help 
for Budapest. 

But today, at this solemn occasion, I shall not plead the 
special cause of Budapest. I will find other occasions to do so. 
Today, I wish to speak for the whole Hungarian people, and 
to appeal to you not primarily for material help, but for a 
political solution that puts the Hungarian people back on 
the road to freedom. 


The United Nations Organization 


IN ITS PRESENT FORM IT CANNOT WORK 
By LORD CHERWELL, THE RIGHT HONORABLE FREDERICK ALEXANDER LINDEMANN, Scientist 
Delivered in the House of Lords, London, England, December 11, 1956 


INTEND to deal mainly with one particular matter, the 
United Nations Organization, which I think ought to be 
analyzed, and at which I shall not be able to throw quite 
so many bouquets as most speakers seemed to do. Like the 
noble Viscount, Lord Bruce of Melbourne, I hate living in a 
fool's paradise, and though, like everyone else, I wish UNO 
(United Nations Organization) could work, I have come re- 
luctantly to the view that, in its present form, it cannot. It is 
composed, of course, of men full of the best intentions, and its 





admirers are equally well meaning. But I cannot help feeling 
that people tend to overestimate its power for good and to 
underrate its potentialities for evil. We know all too well 
nowadays how easy it is for people to fall victims to phrases, 
to be hypnotized by slogans, and I am afraid that that is what 
is happening in the case of U. N. “Send it to U. N.” is be- 
coming a sort of incantation. In so many quarters it seems to 
be treated as a shibboleth. You have only to mouth the words 
and go through the ceremonial, and all will be well 
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There are obvious psychological reasons for this curious 
attitude of mind. During the war many men in the forces 
positively reveled in the fact that they did not have to think 
out the consequences of their actions and that all they had to 
do was obey. It seems to me that something similar is happen- 
ing on a bigger scale. People in authority—and in a democ- 
racy we are all involved—have to take decisions, and some- 
times terrible decisions. How tempting to unload this burden. 
If slavish obedience to U. N. is regarded not merely as re- 
spectable but positively meritorious, what a splendid way of 
escaping from these awful responsibilities. I cannot help 
feeling that some sort of subconscious longing of this sort may 
be at work in many minds. 

We are often told that U. N. is the only hope of the world 
for avoiding war, and therefore that we ought to believe that 
it must and will succeed in this laudable object. I wish I could 
see the logic of this. One might just as well say that, if a man’s 
only hope of avoiding bankruptcy is in winning a football 
pool, all right-thinking people ought to believe that he will 
do SO 

Somehow the proponents of U. N.’s infallibility have 
managed to persuade themselves that anyone who does not 
put his complete faith in the organization is not anxious to 
maintain peace—in fact, is almost a warmonger. Some of them 
have reached a hysterical state of mind in which merely to 
question whether U. N. will succeed in establishing peace in 
the world is considered wicked. No doubt I shall incur their 
severe displeasure, for what I intend to do is to attempt to 
analyze dispassionately the utility and value of this important 

[ said “important,” not “impotent”—organization. 

First, what is this superbody to which we are to confide our 
fate? U. N. consists of some 79 nations supposed to be sover- 
eign and independent, though in some cases this is a some- 
what dubious claim. They range from the giant powers, Soviet 
Russia and the United States, to tiny entities like Panama and 
Iceland. The population of the biggest is more than 1,000 
times greater than that of the smallest. The discrepancy in 
wealth and power is far more than ten-thousandfold. 

Yet in the Assembly, which is the ultimate governing body 
of U. N., each has an equal vote. Thus barely 5 percent of the 
world’s population can carry the day against the other 95 
percent; and ten percent could claim a two-thirds majority 
in the Assembly. Or, to put it another way, half the population 
of the world is represented by 4 delegates and the other half 
by 75 delegates. What is more, these nations are represented 
in the Assembly by any group or body or individual which 
may succeed in seizing power. 

There is, it is true, a so-called Credentials Committee. But 
it does not appear to be at all strict in making the delegates 
show that they represent the views of the majority or of any 
properly elected or selected government. Anybody who has 
seized power—I believe, for instance, Mr. Kadar in Hungary— 
can, and does, send a delegate to vote on his behalf. In fact it 
is even worse than I have said, for these sovereign, indepen- 
dent nations vary enormously in their standards of education 
and outlook. Some are the most highly civilized and educated 
countries on the planet. The inhabitants of others can scarcely 
read or write. Yet no attention is paid to this fact. Only recent- 
ly, there was a very close vote for the vice presidency of the 
Assembly, between (I think it was) Italy and Liberia—Italy, 
one of the oldest and most civilized cultures in history; Liberia, 
a small, artificial state which has been in existence barely a 
hundred years, and very few of whose inhabitants have any 
conception of the outside world. 

This is the Asembly, as I have said, the ultimate governing 
body of U. N. We were recently told that it is “the high- 
est tribunal in the world,” whose decisions all must obey with- 
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out hesitation or question. As I have said, and, I hope, shown. 
the constitution of this body is utterly indefensible. If the vote 
of each nation were weighted in accordance with its popula- 
tion, there might be some semblance—though a very poor 
semblance—of logic in it. But this is not so, for the vote of 
400 million Indians or 160 million Americans is equated to 
the vote of 4 million Bolivians or 100,000 Icelanders. Ice- 
landers are admirable people, but I do not think the discrep- 
ancy between their culture and ours is as great as all that. And, 
of course, the 600 million inhabitants of Communist China 
have no vote at all. I do not suggest that weighting votes by 
populations would turn the Assembly into a tribunal. The long 
and short of it is that justice cannot be found by counting th« 
votes, however weighted, of interested parties. 

This brings me to the word “tribunal,” in the phrase “the 
highest tribunal in the world.” Nothing could be more inept 
as a description of the Assembly. There is no pretense that ir 
is a judicial body. No sworn evidence is taken or is obtainable: 
there is no judicial summing up, or any recognized body of law 
to which nations have an obligation to conform. The Assembly 
is split into a number of blocs. There are the Afro-Asian bloc, 
the South American bloc, and the Iron Curtain bloc, the mem- 
bers of which tend to vote together on their likes and dislikes. 
in accordance with instructions from their home governments. 

No one pretends they are influenced by the evidence or the 
speeches. Judicial impartiality is the last thing that seems to 
matter. To describe a majority vote of such a body as a de- 
cision of the highest tribunal in the world is simply laughable 
To pillory as criminal any nation which hesitates to comply 
with its decisions is monstrous. A judicial decision is onc 
thing; a vote by a number of interested parties, without pre- 
tense of impartiality, without evidence or a body of laws to 
guide them, is totally different. 

Yet it is to this body that the leader of the opposition, only « 
few days ago, told us to say, “We obey you. We accept what 
ever you say.” The absurdity of the constitution of the As 
sembly was, of course, recognized from the start by those 
framing the Charter of U. N. No nation could be expected to 
submit unquestioningly to such a body. Only if the great 
powers were in agreement would there be any chance of its 
decisions being respected or enforced. If they were, it was 
hoped they could prevent small local wars among the minor 
powers. If they were not, it was realized that it would be use- 
less to expect the machine to operate. 

To ensure this a sort of executive body, the Security Council 
was instituted, on which the five great powers had permanent 
seats. Six more seats were allocated for 2 years at a time to 
other nations, selected by the Assembly. It is perhaps typical! 
that, at the recent moment of crisis, apparently Siam presided 
over the meetings of the Security Council. 

According to the charter, whilst the Assembly can recom- 
mend, only the Council can act. All the signatories of the 
charter undertook to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Council, but not those of the Assembly. Since what were at 
that time regarded as the five great powers had a veto in the 
Council, obviously action could never be taken against one of 
them, because no nation was under obligation to obey resolu 
tions of the Assembly. This sensible intention appears now to 
be cast aside. 

When the charter was concocted, the great powers, wit! 
the exception of Germany, were allies, and it was hoped that 
their mutual good feeling and their common objectives woul: 
ensure that they would, in general, be in agreement. Unhappily. 
this idealistic hope was not fulfilled. Every time any contro- 
versial question arose, Russia interposed her veto. Often she 
was alone, but usually any Iron Curtain country which had 
managed to get elected to the Security Council by the Assem- 
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bly, voting in the curious manner I have described, supported 
her. 
Russia applied her veto, as I have said, on scores of occas- 
ions in the Security Council. No one seemed at all shocked. 
Our left-wingers regarded it as a more or less amiable idiosyn- 
crasy, unfortunate but not to be taken amiss. England and 
France used the veto on only one occasion. There is a great 
deal that one could say about that special case, but that would 
carry me too far. 

In view of the persistent use of the veto by Russia, a pro- 
cedure was introduced which was not originally contained in 
the charter of the United Nations. This consisted in convoking 
a special meeting of the Assembly and obtaining a recom- 
mendation in the desired sense by a two-thirds majority. 
Though no nation was, or is, under obligation to obey such a 
resolution this procedure could give a veneer of U. N. respecta- 
bility to action which America or other nations desired to take 
against Russia's wishes. Now it has been invoked against us 
and, of course, the considerable, and very vocal, body of people 
who always think England must be wrong have been howling 
about her delay in coming immediately to heel. 

Thousands of people have acted in this way because we have 
failed instantly to obey a resolution passed by the Assembly— 
a body voting on the strength of no known principle, actuated 
by the variegated principles which I have mentioned. I do not 
suppose that 1 percent of these people have read the charter. 
If they had, they would have seen that we have never under- 
taken to obey the resolutions of the Assembly. I am not count- 
ing on how many occasions other nations have flouted Assem- 
bly resolutions. To do it seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception, and no one seems to worry very much. It is only 
when England fails to obey that the pack gives tongue. 

The Assembly's activities in recent months raise a broad 
question which the Government spokesmen will no doubt be 
able to clear up. So far as I can see, this procedural change, 
namely, the agreement to call the Assembly together out of 
season, on the demand of seven nations, has been used to 
insinuate sub silentio a very vital change into the constitution 
of the United Nations as laid down in the charter. As I have 
said, according to the charter, the Assembly is purely and 
simply a deliberative body. Provided that the Council is not 
dealing with it, the Assembly can discuss any matter and make 
recommendations. But if action is required, it must be referred 
to the Security Council. 

According to the charter, executive functions are the prov- 
ince of the Security Council. So far as I know, the charter has 
not been amended, and any executive powers which the As- 
sembly claims seem to have been assigned to it by itself, indeed, 
in recent months it seems to have usurped functions that it 
was never intended to exercise. It has instructed the Secretary 
General, so far as I can see, to raise a military force, to negoti- 
ate with Nasser, to clear the Suez Canal, and generally to 
take executive action. I can find no warrant, in the charter to 
which we all subscribe, for such action by the Assembly. It is 
as though the House of Commons were to instruct the clerk of 
the Parliaments to raise a private army, to negotiate with the 
Mau Mau leaders, and to settle the dispute with the Argentine 
about the Falkland Islands. 

I now turn to the question whether U. N. ever could work 
except if the great powers are unanimous in enforcing their 
will on the smaller nations. We are told that the intention is 
to substitute law for war; that this is, in essence, the whole 
object of the United Nations. It is another of those comfort- 
able slogans expressing a desire felt by all of us in rhyming 
monosyllables, which seem to have an almost hypnotic effect. 
Of course, we all want the rule of law amongst nations, but 
what are the laws which we wish to rule? Evidently, it is not 
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the laws accepted in principle for thousands of years—the 
fulfillment of contracts and the sanctity of treaties. Rather, 
is seems to be commandments promulgated ad hoc by the 
Assembly whenever differences arise. That is submission to an 
arbitrary body. It is not law. 

But even if this montrous interpretation of the word “law” 
were taken, how is it to be enforced? As everybody knows, 
law is useless unless it is backed by a police force. It is no 
use magistrates’ finding a man guilty; they cannot compel him 
to make restitution or send him to prison if he refuses. Thus, 
even if we accepted this weird U. N. body, with its odd form 
of voting, as the ultimate tribunal, it would be no good 
whatever unless it had some way of enforcing its decisions. 
We are told that in that case all we have to do is to endow 
U. N. with a police force. Indeed, my noble leader seems to 
be greatly encouraged because a beginning has been made 
in doing this in the last few weeks. I think, on analysis, that 
this also is a case of wishful thinking. 

A police force can operate because, on the whole, people 
are more or less equally strong, so that one policeman can 
arrest ome man, and, again, because the proportion of 
criminals in the country is comparatively small, so that a 
police force of reasonable stfength can cope with any gang 
it is likely to have to deal with. A U.N. police force would 
have a very different situation to confront. What sort of 
police force would be required to turn Russia out of Hungary, 
or America out of Formosa, should the Afro-Asian bloc, 
voting with the Latin-American or the Iron Curtain countries, 
secure a vote to this effect in the assembly? 

We see how hopeless U. N. is on the Suez Canal. Egypt, 
in flagrant breach of her treaties, has blocked it from end to 
end. What has U. N. done about this? It has voted that 
Britain and France, who have troops available, should not 
intervene, and has sent a scratch selection of a few hundred 
soldiers from 13 or 14 different countries, speaking different 
languages and without artillery or tanks, to preserve the peace. 
Even so, Colonel Nasser, who has refused again and again to 
obey U. N.’s behests, is allowed to dictate terms, to say what 
troops he will allow to form part of the police force, and to 
decide when and where they should arrive and where they 
should be stationed. The so-called police force is merely a 
token which could be swept away by 1 brigade of Israelis and 
probably even by 2 or 3 divisions of Egyptians. 

A police force, to be of any use, would have to be stronger 
than any nation or combination of nations. In fact it would 
have to be more powerful than the Russian and American 
armies combined. How, otherwise, could it impose the will 
of U. N. in case those powers happened to be on the same 
side? To contemplate such a huge force is, of course, simply 
absurd. It would cost at least 10,000 million pounds ($28 
billion) a year to maintain; it would have to be backed by 
shipyards and factories capable of producing the fleets and 
aircraft, the arms and ammunitions it required, which would 
cost thousands of millions more; and it would have to recruit 
many millions of men and train and officer them. 

On top of all this, nobody has explained where these 
gigantic armies, navies, and air forces would be stationed, 
or how they would be transported. Once the facts are faced, 
I do not think anybody will seriously maintain that a police 
force capable of imposing U. N.’s will on the great powers, 
should they object, can be contemplated seriously. Nor, for 
my part, should I like to see it. For who would care to put 
an overwhelming military force at the disposal of an Assembly 
constituted and voting as I have described? 

A new factor has come into the picture with the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Any nation today which possesses 
hydrogen bombs can impose its will on any nation which 
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has none. Though in the future there will be others, at 
present only two nations have a reasonable supply of these 
weapons—the United States and Russia. As long as they are 
on Opposite sides, peace between them may be maintained, 
because each of them knows that a nuclear war would spell 
complete annihilation to one side or the other or probably 
to both. But if one of the two is uninterested or even luke- 
warm, the other can impose its will on any of the other 
nations of the world. For it is little use hoping the opposing 
possessor of H-bombs, whatever his initial attitude, will come 
to the rescue in due course. There will not be any due course. 
In the last two world wars, it was possible for America to 
hover for years before coming to a decision. Next time, the 
whole thing will be settled in a matter of days, perhaps even 
of hours. 

Thus, all the other nations, whatever they deem to be their 
status, must attach themselves to one or another of the H-bomb 
powers. Unless they can get support from their protector, 
they will just have to give way. I do not think there is any 
means of escaping this painful conclusion. Nor is there any 
end in sight to this situation—nations glaring at one another 
and bluffing more or less about their power and readiness 
to annihilate one another. 

If force is ruled out, what about economic sanctions? The 
objection to these is that they can be applied only against 
some nations while others are immune. What is the use of 
enactments which can be enforced against one part of the 
community but not against the other? We, unhappily, are 
one of the nations most vulnerable to economic sanctions. 
But what would be the use of trying to impose them on 
Russia? 

Only nations which have built up an artificial economy, 
which depends upon the rule of law and on the observance of 
the sanctity of treaties as it existed throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, are vulnerable to such sanctions. Autarchic systems are 
immune. Cutting off their imports or exports scarcely affects 
them. Napoleon discovered that 150 years ago. 

Finally, we are told that no nation can stand out against 
world opinion; that we can rely upon the moral forces of 
the Assembly's resolution. Surely this is more wishful think- 
ing. What is more, it is flatly contradicted by experience. For 
several years now, U. N. has condemned Egypt for refusing 
to allow the passage of Israel's ships through the Suez Canal 
in direct conflict with its obligations under the 1888 treaty. 
Has the moral force of this condemnation had any effect on 
the Egyptians? None whatever. By a huge majority, U. N. 
has called upon Russia to withdraw its troops from Hungary. 
Has the moral force of this resolution had any effect? Ask 
the Hungarians. If the Russians do not comply, we are told, 
they will be branded by the Assembly. The trouble is that 
they have been branded already, and they do not seem to mind. 

But, we are told, “Look at the great triumph of U. N. in 
stopping the North Koreans overrunning the South Koreans.” 
Nothing could be more misleading. America was able to 
obtain U. N.’s blessing for warlike action on that occasion 
simply owing to the fluke that the Russian delegate had 
retired from the Security Council in a sulk, so that he could 
not interpose his veto in time. What would have happened if 
he had been present? The use of armed force would have been 
vetoed. Does anybody believe that the United States would 
simply have let events take their course and abandoned 
millions who had put their trust in them to be massacred? 
Of course not. With or without U. N.'s approval, they would 
have taken action, and quite right, too. We should have 

thought less of them if they had flinched 

If all the nations in the world adopted Christian principles, 
of which there does not seem any immediate prospect, moral 
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force might become effective. But this would happen only if 
nations had the feeling that they were being treated with 
justice. How can anyone talk of justice without sworn evidence 
and penalties for perjury, without the possibility of testing 
witnesses’ statements by cross examination? Even more im- 
portant is that nations would have to be convinced that their 
case has been heard before an impartial tribunal and that 
the judges had given their verdict without fear or favor. 
Finally, it would be essential for the nations to be convinced 
that they were all equal before the law and that judgment 
would be enforced upon everybody, great or small. 


“NONSENSE” TO TRY TO FORCE U. N. RULE 


As I have explained, none of these vital conditions is 
fulfilled by U. N. in its present form, and I question whether, 
in the state of mind obtaining in almost all the countries of 
the world today, with their inflamed ideas of national sover- 
eignty and dignity, any system can be invented which would 
fulfill these essent'ul conditions. My view is that it is nonsense 
to demand that nations should submit their vital interests to 
the decision of a body constituted in such an absurd manner 
as the General Assembly of U. N. Any government which 
did so would be neglecting its duty. Civilization is built upon 
the basis that contracts and treaties must be, and will be. 
observed. As I have said, the United Kingdom relies for its 
very existence on this principle. 

It depends, unhappily, to a great extent, upon imports of 
oil. We may have been foolish to allow our industries and 
national life generally to develop in this way, but it has 
happened. We cannot allow our peopie to go cold and hungry 
just because some people who claim to speak for world 
opinion have suddenly arbitrarily introduced some novel con 
cept of national sovereignty which apparently permits th« 
government of any country, at its own sweet will, to repudiat« 
its obligations and refuse to honor its promises. 

In the old days, the victim of such maltreatment would 
have insisted upon its rights, if mecessary by armed force. 
But this, we are told, is quite out of fashion. It would be 
“gunboat diplomacy.” We must not use force; we mus: 
negotiate.-You might as well say that, if someone snatches 
your watch in the street, you must not resist, still less take 
it back. You must negotiate with him. I suppose that, if you 
are lucky, you may recover the chain. 

If I believed that the Socialist leaders, who presumably 
one day will have charge of the Nation’s affairs—I hope not 
for a long time—could not grasp this simple train of reasoning 
I should despair of the future of this country. Of course, it 
is no doubt tempting to snatch a party advantage by making 
sanctimonious speeches, and generally by taking what purports 
to be the high moral line in these matters; but it really 
shocked me that, when it was suggested in another place that 
the Government spokesman had in mind the protection of 
our oil supplies, he was greeted with boos and jeers. Th« 
Government actually, it seems, were trying to safeguard th« 
vital interests of their country. What a terrible accusation. 

It is easy for the Socialist Party, in opposition, to take suc! 
a line. They do not seem to mind very much whether we hav« 
2 or 3 million unemployed, and our people suffer from cold 
and other distresses, so long as they can blame the Govern 
ment. They seem to think it quite all right that we should b« 
at the mercy of what the noble Viscount, Lord Bruce 0! 
Melbourne, called a “tin-pot dictator”; that he should be fre: 
to impose petrol rationing and other hardships on 200 millio: 
Europeans who have spent centuries fighting for freedon 
from tyranny. 

They say that all we should do is to chant in unison th« 
magic syllables “U. N., U. N.,” although they know perfect]; 
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well that it never has availed, and never will avail, to compel 
a mation protected by a powerful friend, preferably with a 
veto, to honor its obligations. As things have developed, U. N. 
is used as a device behind whose gimcrack facade a thief can 
shelter as long as he contents himself with stealing from 
nations which can be prevented from retaliating by 1 of the 2 
great powers. 

To sum up, I do not think that U. N., at any rate in its 
present form, can work. The governing body, the Assembly, 
consists of a heterogeneous collection of so-called sovereign 
states, some of which are thousands of times more populous 
than others, and tens of thousands of times more powerful 
and wealthy. Some of them are highly civilized; others are 
all but illiterate. Yet they all have an equal vote. Their 
decisions are giveri with no attempt at impartiality. They 
act on no known laws and have no rules of evidence. Their 
decisions can be enforced only if supported by at least one 
of the states with a store of H-bombs, provided that it is not 
faced with another state with an equally devastating store of 
weapons. Economic sanctions can be put into effect only by 
certain states against certain states. Others are immune. The 
moral force of public opinion has been proved to be utterly 
ineffective, even in cases of petty states like Egypt or Albania. 

In these circumstances, nations, especially those dependent 
upon the sanctity of treaties and contracts for their survival, 
cannot be expected to entrust their fate unconditionally to 
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U.N. It is an organization which can be exploited by nations 
who wish to break the law, provided that they have powerful! 
friends who will interpose on their behalf. It is a conception 
which we all wish could work, but it is piain to see that it 
cannot. It is high time that these facts should be stated plainly, 
unhappy as they are; otherwise, we may continue to be lulled 
into a false sense of security and hope by the eloquent, ardent, 
and often high-minded, but, I fear, misguided, advocates of 
this forlorn experiment in idealism. 


WHEN LOGIC AND EMOTION CLASH 


What I have said will, I fear, arouse indignation in some 
quarters. That is always the way when comfortable emotional 
beliefs which cannot be sustained by evidence on logical 
grounds are challenged. The magic syllables “U. N.” have 
acquired the status of an invocation, almost of a prayer. To 
cast doubt on the Organization is considered akin to 
blasphemy. 

The hole of the iconoclast is always hateful, but facts and 
logic cannot simply be brushed aside. I therefore think it 
my duty, as one not linked in any way with the Government, 
and still less with the opposition, to refuse to foster what | 
believe to be a dangerous delusion which is rapidly becoming 
a snare. Noble lords are entitled to hear the facts. I only hope 
that they will ponder them dispassionately, for sooner or later 
we shall be compelled to face them. 


United States Foreign Policy 


SPENDING SPREE WILL LEAD TO DESTRUCTION 
By HUGH G. GRANT, Azgusta, Georgia, former U.S. Minister to Albania and Thailand 


Delivered to the Athens Woman's Club, Athens, Georgia, January 22, 1957 


EAR THE END of World War II, in 1945, while the 

United Nations was in the making in San Francisco, 

I sat in on some of the sessions as an observer. | 

met and talked with a number of the leading foreign statesmen 

who were delegates at the United Nations Organization 

meeting. One of these statesmen was Jan Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia. 

In an hour’s conversation with Masaryk, I asked him the 
pointed question as to whether, in his opinion, a United 
Nations Organization could establish and maintain world 
peace, the stated objective of the Organization. Masaryk 
replied: “Unless the great nations work together, there will be 
no peace in the world.” He named the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and China as the great powers. 

That conversation took place 11144 years ago. Masaryk is 
no longer around. A short time later he was either a suicide 
Or was murdered in his foreign office in Prague. What about 
Masaryk’s prediction? 

The United Nations, with a present membership of some 
80 countries, is established in New York City, with a sizable 
army of diplomats and so-called experts and technicians, 
most of whom are busily engaged in developing globe-circling 
projects, which have little or no connection with the business 
of keeping peace in the world. With the exception of China, 
the great powers mentioned by Masaryk are all there, but 
they are not working together. In fact, the United States and 
Russia are not only not working together, but they are at 
daggers’ points with the threat of global war ever present. 

Meanwhile there has been a long drawn-out cold war, a 
number of little hot wars and a big hot war in Korea, in which 
the United States played the major role and which it lost by 


default as the result of pressure by its principal allies in the 
United Nations. 

And now the flareup in the Middle East has brought into 
sharp focus the startling fact that the United States of America, 
leader of the so-called free world, and dominant member of 
the United Nations, today stands practically alone in the 
global contest with Soviet Russia. In the event of world war 
III, it appears likely the United States, with an infinitesimal 
percent of the world population, will find itself carrying most 
of the war load and bearing the brunt of the armed conflict 
for the free world, which with the deadly nuclear weapons 
could destroy all involved. 

In a word, we are told by our global planners that we must 
be prepared to go into the turbulent Middle East with our 
military forces as well as huge sums for economic aid in 
order to close the gap in the ring of defenses that have been 
drawn around the Soviet Union. In other words we must take 
over, lock, stock and barrel, the responsibility of protecting 
the entire Middle East, an area more than half the size of 
the United States with a population of 42 million impover- 
ished people, a region heretofore the responsibility of our two 
principal allies, Britain and France who, under the impact 
of increasing nationalistic consciousness have withdrawn from 
the scene. As in 1947 in the case of Greece, the United States 
is again picking up the chips of our allies. 

Let us trace briefly the development of this United States 
foreign policy and then analyze what it means to 169 million 
Americans. 

In 1917 the United States threw away its long standing 
foreign policy of no entangling alliances and entered World 
War I in Europe under Wilson's slogan “to make the world 
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safe for democracy.” Actually we went into that war, not 
for our own defense, but to save British and French imperial- 
ists from their rival German imperialists. In the background, 
as in all wars, were influential Americans with large com- 
mercial interests who visualized huge profits in furnishing 
the implements of war. They had their counterparts in Europe. 
We won that war and then withdrew from the European 
scene and wisely refused to join the League of Nations. 

History has a way of repeating itself, however. Within 20 
years the German imperialists, revived under Hitler, made 
another bid for a cut-in on British and French imperialism for 
power, trade, and colonial possessions. One false step can 
easily lead to another. As in 1917, the United States, under 
Roosevelt's leadership, in 1940, many months before the 
Japs struck us at Pearl Harbor, entered World War II against 
the Germans. Soon we had a new and strange bedfellow, 
Communist Dictator Josef Stalin, Roosevelt's “Good Old 
Joe” pal, who played a big role in bringing on World War II 
by his pact with Hitler. At prodigious cost of American men, 
materiel, and money, we won this war on the battlefield but 
lost the peace at the conference tables. 

Having handed over to our wartime Allies, including 
‘Good Oid Joe,” the sum of $52 billion in so-called lend-lease, 
a deceptive term, we now funneled into Western Europe 
$121 billion through the Marshall plan. This bounty, we were 
cold by the Truman planners, would mark the end of American 
handouts abroad. It proved to be only the beginning. 

In the spring of 1947 President Truman picked up the 
British “chips” in Greece. The United States promptly moved 
into Greece and Turkey with 400 million American dollars 
and United States military training missions. This marked the 
initiation of the Truman containment doctrine against Soviet 
Russia. 

The pattern was now set for deeper American involvement 
in the European “bog.” Mr. Truman became expansive in his 
generous gestures of United States aid. In 1948 the idea of 
a North Atlantic Treaty Organization was launched in Western 
Europe, resulting in the establishment of NATO for the joint 
defense of Western Europe, with the United States the chief 
defender. Since its organization, 7 years ago, NATO has 
cost the 15 member nations $312 billion, of which the United 
States has furnished $252 billion, or 82 percent of the total. 
And yet there is serious doubt among high military authorities 
thac NATO would be effective against Russian attack. And 
so three wise men of the NATO nations are now working on 
a plan for the expansion of NATO into the political and 
economic fields. This constitutes an added threat to American 
sovereignty in its foreign relations. NATO, with its pledge 
that all members will go to war in the event of an attack 
against any one member, marks the complete abandonment 
of United States foreign policy of no entangling alliances. 

Other United States global commitments include the Rio 
Pact, which pledges the United States to fight if any 1 of the 
20 Central and South American countries is attacked; the 
SEATO Pact, a southeast Asia arrangement, which implies 
fighting by the United States in the event of an attack in- 
volving 8 allies, namely, Thailand, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Australia, New Zealand, far away Pakistan, Britain, and 
France; separate bilateral pacts pledging the United States 
to go to war in the event of an attack against the Philippines, 
Japan, South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores. 

In addition, any attack against the United States military 
bases in Morocco, Spain, Tripoli, Greenland, Saipan, and 
Tinian will commit the United States to fight. There are also 
United States military missions, involving United States 
commitments in Yugoslavia, Vietnam, Ethiopia, Iran, Quemoy, 
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and the Matsu Islands. More than a million and a half 
American GI's are scattered around the globe engaged in 
the training and equipment of approximately 200 allied 
divisions. 

No wonder the State Department, mow occupying 29 
buildings in Washington, is preparing to occupy a $56 million 
addition and has 29,000 employees here and abroad, as com- 
pared with a few more than 5,000 when I was in the State 
Department under Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The In- 
formation Service alone, which was established in the State 
Department for the purpose of telling the people of the 
world what fine, prosperous, and well-meaning folk we 
Americans are, is administered at 200 posts around the world 
at an annual cost of $100 million. 

Now all of these pacts, treaties, and globe-circling commit- 
ments are described by our military and political leaders as 
necessary for the defense of the United States of America, 
leader of the free world against Soviet communism. 

Let us sum up briefly just what all this means to the 169 
million Americans. 

First, let us take a look at the home front. Pursuant to the 
policies of the two major national political parties, Republican 
and Democratic, we observe a developing welfare state, 
with more and more planned economy, under centralized 
Federal controls in Washington, resulting in the chipping 
away of the individual liberties of American citizens by 
Executive orders and judicial decrees. This program tends 
at an accelerated pace, toward totalitarianism, socialism, th« 
police state, and communism. We also observe the collection 
of vast Federal funds through confiscatory taxes, inflationary 
borrowings, and unlimited deficit spending to subsidize power- 
ful pressure groups both at home and abroad. There is also 
an organized conspiracy to break down our immigration laws 
in order to increase the political strength of minority groups 
at the expense of fundamental American traditions and con 
cepts. 

In 1917, the year we entered World War I, our national! 
debt was only a little more than $1 billion. Today, on the eve 
of the second Eisenhower administration, our national deb: 
is around $276 billion, which is almost $10 billion more tha: 
it was in Eisenhower's first year in office, on June 30, 1953 
The annual interest on this debt alone amounts to $8.! 
billion. The present debt, a levy against many future genera 
tions of Americans, unless paid off soon, is equal to all of the 
land, homes, mills, machinery—everything of tangible valu: 
in the United States. And furthermore, it exceeds the nationa 
debts of all of the nations of the whole world combined 
Fantastic. Shocking. And yet both the Republican and Demo 
cratic leadership in Washington continue the vast spending 
spree at home and abroad. The Eisenhower budget of near!; 
$72 billion for the coming fiscal year, announced a few days 
ago, constitutes an all-time high for peacetime expenditures. 

On the overseas front, by next July 1 the United States 
will have given away to foreign countries in military anc 
economic aid $60 billion since the end of World War II anc 
the program of our global planners calls for an additiona 
sum of from $4 billion to $5 billion a year for an indefinit: 
period of time. Some of the planners assert that this foreig: 
aid should be made a permanent part of the United Stat« 
Federal budget. 

The above summary relates to the material side of th: 
critical situation facing Americans. What about the huma: 
side? As pointed out recently by U. S. News & World Repor: 
any warlike move in any one of 60 foreign countries commi' 
the United States to action whether or not this country ha 
taken any part in these moves. This area includes nearly a! 
of Western Europe, all of North and South America, all 0! 
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the vast Pacific area, and all of the Atlantic area as well. We 
are definitely committed through “defense alliances” to 42 
countries. In other words, 169 million Americans are com- 
mitted to defend and help 60 nations with a population of 
14 billion people, or about 61 percent of the world popula- 
tion. 

Is this mecessary for the defense of the United States of 
America? I do not think so. We are overextended militarily 
overseas, in my judgment, and there is some very reliable 
military support for this viewpoint. For example, at the time 
of the MacArthur hearings during the Truman administration, 
Gen. Omar Bradley, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, told the Senate Armed Services Committee that we had 
made more diplomatic commitments around the globe than 
we could carry out militarily. These far-flung military outposts 
could easily bring on incidents which could involve us in 
one or more little wars in widely separated regions. This 
could play directly into the hands of the Kremlin planners 
in their divide and conquer program. It is like a fire depart- 
ment which is faced simultaneously with several fires in 
different sections of the city. 

But, you ask, how are the Soviet Communists going to be 
stopped? My answer is that the Russians are also overextended 
as indicated in recent uprisings in Poland and Hungary. These 
revolutionary movements will undoubtedly occur again and 
again in the captive European countries, and with good chance 
of success, if given time. These movements must come from 
within and not from without. A factor which seems to have 
been generally overlooked is that the Russian system of 
international communism is directly contrary to and in con- 
flict with the rising tide of nationalism among the small and 
dependent countries of the world. 

Russian communism is also in direct conflict with age-old 
religious philosophies embedded in such large and heavily 
populated areas of the world as the Middle East. With some 
first-hand knowledge of the customs and traditions of the 
Moslem people, based on several years diplomatic experience 
in southeast Europe, it is difficult for me to visualize the 
Arab people of the Middle East embracing communism. 
Colonel Nasser’s program.in Egypt is to throw out every 
vestige of British colonialism and then to proceed to bargain 
between the United States and Russia for the aid that he 
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wants and needs in order to make Egypt really independent 
I am of the opinion this policy is being followed in varying 
degrees in a considerable number of small countries. We have 
gone all-out in the very dubious business of trying to buy 
friends and allies with American dollars. 

It was.Lenin, leader of the Russian revolution in 1917, 
who said: “We will force the United States to spend itself 
to destruction.” 

As pointed out heretofore, the national debt of the United 
States is equal to everything of tangible value in this country 
and exceeds the national debts of all the nations of the whole 
world combined. Nevertheless our colossal spending spree 
continues. The latest Eisenhower Federal budget calls for 
expenditures of $71.8 billion, including the sum of $4,350,- 
000,000 for foreign aid. This is an increase of $250 million 
over this year’s level for foreign aid. President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, who had a large hand 
in making up the budget, told newsmen, “We will have a 
depression that will make your hair curl” unless the Federal 
Government cuts its spending. The American dollar, which 
a year ago was said to be stabilized indefinitely at a value of 
52 cents, has now dropped to 50 cents. In 1939 the dollar was 
worth 100 cents. 

Is it possible that the masterminds of the Kremlin are 
leading us into the trap suggested by their revolutionary 
leader, Lenin, that their strategy is to destroy the United 
States of America without firing a shot or dropping a bomb? 

The best defense for the safety and security—perhaps even 
the survival—of the United States of America is for this 
Nation to keep itself strong, economically and militarily, and 
absolutely free from all subversive and alien influences within 
the Government structure. The present global collective 
security plan, with its farflung economic and military com- 
mitments far beyond our own shores and the great Western 
Hemisphere, does not provide this security. Neither does the 
United Nations provide it. We should cooperate with other 
peaceloving nations through normal diplomatic channels 
but zealously preserve our full American sovereignty and 
freedom of action in our foreign relations. Above all, we must 
concentrate on the fundamental business of conserving our 
resources, keeping our economy sound and stable at all times 
and our military forces fully adequate for any eventuality. 


The United States and the 
United Nations 


FIVE MAJOR DEFECTS IN FUNCTIONING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Senator from California 


Delivered in the Edmund A. Walsh Lecture Series, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957 


a time when the world remains divided. On the eve of 

the birth date of the Great Emancipator we recall the 
words of Abraham Lincoln in his House Divided Speech 
of 1858: 

“If we but knew where we are and whither we are tending, 

we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” 

Twelve years ago at San Francisco the United Nations 
came into being. Men of good will, at home and abroad, had 
high hopes that this organization might be the foundation 
upon which a system of international law and order could 
be built that could preserve peace with honor for ourselves 
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and our children. 

There are five major defects in the functioning of the 
United Nations. If not corrected now any one of them could 
result in the United Nations going the way of the League of 
Nations. These are: 

1. The abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union. 

2. A growing “Double Standard” of international morality 

3. The increasing trend to bloc voting. 

4. An expanding tendency to interfere in the internal 

affairs of member nations. 

5. Unwillingness of many of the eighty members to share 

equitably the monetary costs and other obligations of 
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the United Nations and its related activities while in- 
sisting on a full and equal voice in the making of 
decisions, the burdens of which must be assumed by 
others 


ABUSE OF VETO BY THE SOVIET UNION 
In the Security Council of the United Nations the veto 


power has been used 86 times. Of the permanent members 
having the veto power the record is as follows: 


Soviet Union 79 Times 
France 4 Times 
Great Britain 2 Times 
China 1 Time 
United States 0 Times 


Was the veto intended to permit a permanent member to 
invalidate its obligations under the Charter? I think not. Is 
there either logic or morality in assuming that the Charter 
obligations are binding or can be enforced upon the law- 
ibiding or the small nations but are invalid against a lawless 
nation armed with a veto? Such a condition cannot continue 
to be acceptable to the American people or free men anywhere 

Is it mot time that we recalled the admonition in Second 
Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 

For what fellowship has righteousness with unrighteousness 

and what communion has light with darkness?” 

Unless the Charter now contains a means of circumventing 
a Soviet veto we are tragically enmeshed in a spider web in 
which the spider has all the advantages over the fly, the 
butterfly or the moth. Article 108 relating to amendments to 
the Charter states: 

“Amendments to the present charter shall come into force 

for all members of the United Nations when they have been 

adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 

General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 

respective Constitutional processes by two-thirds of the 

Members of the United Nations, including all the per- 

manent Members of the Security Council.” 

Unless the Soviet Union can be expelled from membership 
in the meantime, that Godless communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship holds a veto in perpetuity on any charter amendment. 


A GROWING DOUBLE STANDARD OF INTERNATIONAL 
MORALITY 

This second weakness stems in part from the first—the 
Soviet abuse of the veto power. But even without the veto 
this defect might still exist, being based on a fear of Soviet 
power or an attempt of the neutralists to play both ends 
against the middle. 

The Afro-Asian Bloc voted for prompt action against the 
British, French and Israeli aggression in Egypt and time after 


to Soviet aggression against the people of Hungary. 

Even now they are urging sanctions against Israel which 
has at least partially complied with the United Nations 
Resolution to withdraw from Egypt while they remain silent 
on the Soviet refusal to pay the slightest attention to the 
Hungarian Resolutions 

Is the United Nations to condone a Doctrine of “might 
makes right”? Are the processes of the United Nations to be 
applicable to the free nations and not to the Dictatorships? 
To the small and not to the large? To Israel because Gaza 
is not evacuated but not India or the USSR because Kashmir 
and Hungary are not evacuated 

THE INCREASING TREND TO BLOC VOTING 

Since the inception of the United Nations there has been 

an increasing trend to bloc voting in the General Assembly. 
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By combining blocs it is possible to prevent action by the 
General Assembly in those cases where a two-thirds majority 
is required. 

With an increase in the membership of the so-called Afro- 
Asian Bloc this tendency has become more noticeable. 

India through its present representative at the United 
Nations, Krishna Menon, has assumed the leadership of the 
Afro-Asian members though there is some evidence that this 
is not entirely satisfactory to all the Members representing 
Asian and African Countries. As a matter of fact, a number 
of the neutralist countries of Asia and Africa broke away 
from the Indian leadership oa several of the resolutions 
relating to Soviet aggression against Hungary. This was the 
first hopeful sign challenging the danger of bloc voting 
where preconceived viewpoints may act to prevent the 
United Nations from functioning on the facts presented 
rather than on predetermined positions. 


AN EXPANDING TENDENCY TO INTERFERE IN THE 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF MEMBER NATIONS 

The Charter of the United Nations in Article 2, Section 7 
states: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 

the United Nations to intervene in matters which arc 

essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 

under Chapter VII.” 

Despite this there is a movement, particularly among the 
Afro-Asian nations, to inject the United Nations into matters 
clearly within the domestic jurisdiction of a member state. 

If this trend continues it will not be long before the United 
Nations is injecting itself into a study of the class system in 
India and the segregation problem in some sections of th« 
United States. Both of these are problems in the respective 
countries concerned as there are comparable situations existing 
in most other nations of the world. 

However, these problems must be solved by the people and 
the governments directly concerned and not by intervention 
or interference by the United Nations. Already the Republic 
of South Africa has withdrawn from active participation in 
the United Nations deliberations because of what they fel: 
was unwarranted action by the United Nations. 


UNWILLINGNESS TO SHARE EQUALLY THE COSTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS OF UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 

In the support of the United Nations the United States now 
bears approximately one-third of the total cost and a higher 
percentage in some of the related agencies. 

The United States contribution is paid each year in dollars 
which are usable in all areas of the world. Of the other 7‘ 
members of the United Nations, there are a number wh: 
because of economic conditions within their country ar 
unable to meet their assessments. Others pay their assessments 
in full but in a local currency which has little or no valu 
elsewhere in the world. 

In the debate on the creation of the United Nations Emer 
gency Force in the Middle East, a number of nations abstaine: 
because they did not wish to be bound to assume any of the 
cost of such an operation. Others voted in favor of the forc: 
but reserved the right to determine what, if anything, the) 
should contribute to its upkeep. Still others agreed to app!) 
the present ratio for the allocation of expense that is nov 
used in support of the United Nations itself but if subsequen 
costs are involved they reserved the right to make a lesse 
contribution if they made any contribution at all. 
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It is going to be very difficult to expect the nations which 
are bearing the heavy burden of costs to continue to assume 
that burden if smaller nations under the sovereign equality 
section of the charter continue to insist on the voting of 
obligations without a willingness to assume their full share 
of the burdens. 

Since the admission of Japan on December 18, 1956, we 
now have 80 members in this organization. 

On December 11, 1956, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Cherwell, the Right Honorable Frederick Alexander Linde- 
mann, said: 

“The population of the biggest is more than 1,000 times 

greater than that of the smallest. The discrepancy in wealth 

and power is far more than ten thousandfold. Yet in the 

Assembly, which is the ultimate governing body of the 

United Nations, each has an equal vote. 

“Thus barely five percent of the world’s population can 

carry the day against the other ninety-five percent, and ten 

percent could claim a two-thirds majority in the Assembly. 

“Or, to put it another way, half the population of the 

world is represented by four delegates, and the other half 

by seventy-five delegates. What is more, these nations are 
represented in the Assembly by any group or body or 
individual which may succeed in seizing power. 

“Anybody who has seized power—I believe, for instance, 

Mr. Kadar in Hungary—can, and does, send a Delegate 

to vote on his behalf.” 

No adequate re-appraisal of the United Nations has yet 
been made. Nor, in the limited time we have here tonight, 
is it intended that these remarks of mine can do that assign- 
ment which, I believe, needs to be done. 

Like all human institutions, the United Nations has its 
assets and its liabilities. It is unfortunate for that organization 
that some of its friends over-sold it to the people of the 
United States. Perhaps, because of that, we expected more 
than it was able to accomplish. 

Both the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations have 
made the United Nations a keystone of our Foreign policy. 
Both of our major political parties have endorsed the United 
Nations in the two party platforms. 

Does the record of the United Nations warrant a continua- 
tion of our policy and our support? 

That the United Nations has achieved constructive ac- 
complishments in a number of areas of activity and geographic 
locations no fair-minded person will deny. For example, the 
1946 withdrawal of Soviet Forces from the Province of 
Azerbaijan in Iran. 

To be sure the withdrawal of the Soviet Union was made 
after much delay and considerable pressure by the United 
Nations, the Government of Iran, the United States and 
Great Britain. The latter two countries also had forces in 
Iran during World War II and withdrew them in advance of 
the Soviet withdrawal though as part of the understanding 
that all three nations would withdraw their troops. 

In 1946, it must also be remembered, the free world had 
the atomic weapon and the Communist world did not. Can 
this explain the Soviet’s delayed obedience to a United Nations 
resolution then and its failure to respect any of the resolutions 
relative to Hungary in 1956 and 1957? 

In other areas and at other times the success or failure of 
United Nations action is, to say the least, debatable. 

Korea is the classic example. Despite the 1950 action of 
the Security Council calling on all members (then sixty in 
number) to assist the Republic of Korea in its defense 
against Northern Korean and Chinese Communist aggression, 
only sixteen member nations outside the United States sup- 
plied any armed forces. These amounted to 40,000 or less 
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than ten percent of the more than 450,000 supplied by the 
United States. 

If we consider the combined forces of the United States 
(450,000) and the Republic of Korea (600,000) the United 
Nations supplied less than five percent of the effective man- 
power! 

Is this an acceptable standard of collective security? My 
answer is definitely and emphatically—NO. 

Nor can all the propaganda put out by nor all the apologists 
for the United Nations make it so. 

The United States, in addition, supplied more than ninety 
percent of the resources used to gain the stalemated armistice 
in Korea. 

Largely, I believe, because of our United Nations entangle 
ments we declined to permit our pilots to follow communist 
planes across the Yalu in “hot pursuit” and we allowed them 
the sanctuary across the river for their arsenals, staging centers, 
ammunition depots and transportation network. 

Never before in all of our history have our field commanders 
been so handicapped or our men asked to die in a war they 
were not permitted to win. 

But at least, with the exception of the Soviet Bloc and a few 
neutralists, even though the manpower and material resources 
of the sixty nations were not fully committed, the moral force 
of the United Nations was mobilized against the Communist 
aggressor. 

The words in the United Nations Charter are still as noble 
and challenging as they were in 1945 when first adopted. Let 
me read some of its notable provisions: 

Article 1— 

“To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the princi- 
ples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace.” 

Article 2— 

Sec. 4—"“All members shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations.” 

Sec. S—"“All members shall give the United Nations every 
assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action.” 

I might add that these are clearly obligations on all members 
including those on the Security Council. They are binding on 
the permanent as well as the non-permanent members. 

To continue: 

Article 2— 

Sec. 1—"“The Organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members.” 

Sec. 2—"All members, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from membership, shall fulfill in 
good faith the obligations assumed by them in accordance with 
the present Charter.” 

At the time of the Korean aggression the Soviet Union sup 
plied the guns, tanks, ammunition and planes to make war 
against the United Nations forces. And to make their disres- 
pect of the United Nations Charter complete, they publicly 
admitted it! 

At that time I urged that steps be taken to expel the Soviet 
Union from membership under Article 6. 

Article 6—"A member of the United Nations which has 
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persistently violated the principles contained in the present 
Charter may be expelled from the Organization by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” 

Or at the very least that they be suspended from the exercise 
of their rights and privileges under Article 5. 

Article S—"A member of the United Nations against which 
preventive or enforcement action has been taken by the Secur- 
ity Council may be suspended from the exercise of the rights 
and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of 
those rights and privileges may be restored by the Security 
Council.” 

The question may be asked, “How is the Soviet veto to be 
avoided?” I believe it can be avoided by invoking a proviso of 
Section 3 of Article 27, where there is an issue clearly a vio- 
lation of the Charter, which relates to the specific settlement 
of disputes under Chapter VI. 

Article 27— 

Sec. 3—'Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the permanent members; 
provided that, in decisions under Chapter V1, and under Para- 
eraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting.” 

If the Soviet Union makes a point of order that they are 
exempt let the point of order be overruled by the Chair and 
sustained by the other Security Council members. 

At this point the Soviet Union might decide to “walk out” 
as Hungary did last December. So be it. 

If the actions of the U.S.S.R. during the Korean and Hun- 
garian conflicts are examples of what we must contemplate for 
the future, the United Nations will have a better chance of sur- 
vival without the Soviet Union than with it. I believe this to 
be the case. 

Of course, this procedure would no longer be available once 
Communist China was admitted as a member and received a 
permanent seat on the Security Council. 

In that case the Soviet Union could veto action against Red 
Chinese aggression in Asia while Communist China could 
reciprocate by using the veto on any Security Council action 
against the Soviet Union in Europe or in the Middle East. 

On June 29, 1945 Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg in a Sen- 
ate speech* spoke on the Charter of the United Nations. In 
the course of his remarks he discussed the veto which had been 
agreed to at Yalta. 

“There was no other basis available to the American dele- 
gation at San Francisco. The late President Roosevelt pledged 
his country to this formula at Yalta. We Americans have a 
habit of keeping our country’s word—a habit, by the way, 
which needs to become contagious if any sort of world order 
shall survive. The late President exempted from the formula 
the right of a great power to veto an inquiry by the Security 
Council into its own dereliction; and we, at San Francisco, 
successfully resisted an extreme interpretation which would 
have permitted the use of the veto against full hearing and 
discussion of any other threats to peace and security. Other- 
wise, the Yalta formula was clear. To have denied it at San 
Francisco would have been to kill the conference before it ever 
got under way.” 

Then he went on to point out the responsibility that went 
with this power. It is this “sacred public trust” mentioned by 
Senator Vandenberg that the rulers in the Kremlin and their 
agents at the United Nations have continuously violated. 

“In any effective organization for peace and security in the 
world as it is and as it is going to be for some time to come— 


*Virat Speecues Vol. XI, No. 19, July 15, 1945. 
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whether we like it or not—the great powers must assume 
special and particular responsibilities. There is no other way. 
To meet these special and particular pn os ee the great 
powers obviously must have special and particular authority. 
Without the latter, the former are impossible. This special and 
particular authority may be looked upon as special and particu- 
lar privilege. But, in the last analysis, it is the privilege of 
serving the world. If it ever becomes a selfish privilege, an 
exploited privilege, this organization will die of cancer. For 
myself, I decline to write any such obituary in anticipation of 
a funeral which never need occur. But I do not for an instant 
blind myself to the overriding fact that these responsibilities, 
these authorities, these privileges which the great powers thus 
accept are the most sacred public trust ever created in the 
affairs of men. It is indispensable that this obligation be accep- 
ced in this spirit by all concerned.” 

Thus spoke Senator Vandenberg at the birth of the United 
Nations almost twelve years ago. 

Now we have had the experience of the practical operations 
of that organization for more than a decade. We have a right 
and a duty to weigh the assets and the liabilities. 

The Soviet Union has time after time violated the “sacred 
public trust” and used its veto power as a “selfish privilege” 
seventy-nine times. 

Do we have to sit back and take it or do we have some 
constructive alternatives? 

I have mentioned several here tonight. Legalistic arguments 
will be advanced as to why nothing can be done. Inertia on 
the part of Governments who do not want to disturb the status 
quo will be a barrier. Fear of the Soviet reaction or of its 
resignation will be advanced for remaining quiet. Those 
who believe the United Nations is Utopia will brook no 
criticism. 

As for me, I am unimpressed by these arguments or these 
obsiacles. 

The safety of our country and the survial of this Republi: 
and other free nations are involved. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. In World War II Hol- 
land was attacked and surrendered to Nazi Germany in six 
days, Belgium in twenty days. 

From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 1957, a period of 
seventy-six days, the General Assembly passed ten resolutions 
while freedom in Hungary was strangled to death and the 
United Nations stood impotent. 

As I see it, our policy in regard to the United Nations should 
make it clear: 

1. That our foreign policy is an American policy and is not 
and will not be tied as a tail to a United Nations kite. 

2. The United Nations cannot take a moral leadership in 
the world unless the Soviet Union veto can be limited to thos 
matters which impinge on its sovereignty and not those wher« 
the Soviet Union is violating the sovereignty of others. Hence. 
we should not compromise our moral leadership by diluting i: 
with a Communist lack of international morality. 

3. On the basis of its record to date, no free nation, includ 
ing our own, dare risk its security on the United Nation: 
ability to function effectively. 

4. As an international forum for debate and discussion, i: 
has a real value, but a substantial question remains as to 
whether this limited value is worth the price. 

5. If the United Nations is to be saved for use as an effectiv: 
agency for collective security, steps must be taken to remedy it: 
defects now, not a year from now or ten years hence. 

I believe human freedom is a greater force than totalitaria: 
tyranny. Under the present Charter, the dictatorships hav: 
made a mockery of the noble words in that document. W< 
should make a mighty effort to make United Nations deed 
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coincide with the Charter’s words. 

It was America and our constitutional form of Government 
to which Lincoln referred in his second annual message to 
Congress. Nothing, including the United Nations, must be 
allowed to compromise that message which was so eloquently 
stated in these words: 
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“Fellow citizens: We cannot escape history. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in honor or dis- 
honor to the latest generation . .. we—even we here—have the 
power and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave we assure freedom to the free . . . we shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 


The Preservation of our Constitution 


CIVIL RIGHTS VERSUS STATES RIGHTS AND GOD-GIVEN HUMAN RIGHTS 


By NOAH M. MASON, Congressman from Illinois 
Delivered before the House Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. C., February 6, 1957 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the committee, in 
discussing the explosive subject of civil rights I ap- 
proach it without bias, discussing it both impartially 

and impersonally—if that is possible—ignoring the controver- 
sial segregation issue almost entirely, placing the emphasis 
upon God-given human rights and States rights and the tend- 
ency of our leaders to sacrifice those rights in order to establish 
by law the mirage of civil rights. 

We have all heard the old saying, “The cure can be worse 
than the disease.” In connection with the proposed civil-rights 
legislation that saying may well apply. We might exchange 
States rights and our God-given human rights for a civil rights 
program and be much worse off after the exchange. Let us not 
exchange the real blessings we now enjoy for the fancied or 
fictitious blessings that may be a part of the mirage known as 
civil rights. 

Habits, customs, obligations are much more effective than 
any civil rights program implemented by Federal laws. Laws 
are not particularly efficient. Custom is much more effective 
than any law because it polices itself. A law has little chance 
of being enforced if it does not have the approval and support 
of the majority of the people affected. 

Prohibition was once the law of the land. It was a part of 
our written Constitution. However, because it did not reflect 
the conscience of the majority of our people, it was not en- 
forceable from a practical standpoint and it had to be repealed. 

Edmund Burke once said, “I know of no way to bring an 
indictment against a whole people.” Of course, that statement 
applies in a democracy such as ours. It does not apply under 
a despot; it does not apply in Russia. 

Any attempt to enforce a Federal law—or a so-called 
Supreme Court decision—upon 48 States that have different 
conditions, different customs, different social standards, and 
different personal consciences, is simply an effort to indict, 
to arraign, to try a whole Nation, a whole section, a whole 
State. It just cannot be done in a democracy; it can only be 
done under a dictator. Is that what the civil rights program 
proposes to do? Must we lose our personal freedom? Must 
we surrender our precious guaranteed States rights in order 
to establish a program of civil rights? These are questions 
that bother me. They worry me. Isn’t the cure much worse 
than the disease? 

Laws reflect reform; they never induce reform. Laws that 
violate or go contrary to the mores of a community never 
bring about social peace and harmony. Our times call for 
patience, for moderation, for gradual evolution—not revo- 
lution by Federal law or by Supreme Court fiat. 

Can the explosive Israeli-Arab controversy be settled proper- 
ly and permanently by force, by law, by U. N. fiat? Can seg- 
regation advocates and integration advocates be brought into 
harmony by force, by Court fiat, by law? These are parallel 


controversieés—one as explosive as the other. 

Today the 85th Congress under President Eisenhower is 
facing the same civil rights proposal that the 81st Congress 
faced under President Truman. In 1948 President Truman 
gave the foilowing as his civil rights objectives: 

1. We believe that all men are created equal under law and 
that they have the right to equal justice under law. 

2. We believe that all men have the right to freedom of 
thought and of expression and the right to worship as they 
please. 

3. We believe that all men are entitled to equal opportuni- 
ties for jobs, for homes, for good health, and for education 

4. We believe that all men should have a voice in their 
government, and that government should protect, not usurp, 
the rights of the people. 

Mr. Truman further stated, “These are the basic civil rights 
which are the source and the support of our democracy.” 

I say these are all worthy objectives. No decent, law- 
abiding citizen would question these objectives nor oppose 
them. But—President Truman’s methods for bringing about 
these objectives were questioned. His methods were opposed 

Now—President Eisenhower wants the 85th Congress to do 
through legislation almost exactly what President Truman 
wanted the 81st Congress to do, namely: 

1. Establish a permanent Commission on Civil Rights, a 
joint congressional Committee on Civil Rights, and a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice. 

2. Strengthen existing civil-rights statutes. 

3. Provide Federal protection against lynching. 

4. Protect more adequately the right to vote. 

5. Establish a Fair Employment Practice Commission to 
prevent unfair discrimination in employment. 

6. Prohibit discrimination in interstate transportation facili- 
ties. 

Only 1 of these 6 methods for establishing civil-rights 
“Prohibit discrimination in interstate transportation facilities” 
—comes within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government as 
outlined in the Constitution. The other five are all State func 
tions, State responsibilities, State obligations. They come with 
in the police powers of the various States, and were definitely 
left to the States by the Constitution. 

Why then should the Federal Government violate States 
rights by assuming functions that belong to the States? 
Wouldn't that be going contrary to the supreme law of the 
land—the Constitution? 

When the Federal Constitution was before the States for 
ratification, four of the States demanded guarantys that “free- 
dom of the press, of speech, and of religion,” would be a part 
of the Constitution. Nine of the States insisted that “States 
rights” be guaranteed. And so the 10th amendment was made 
part of the Bill of Rights so that the Federal Government 
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would be restrained from ever interfering with human liberty 
and human dignity. 

lhe first 9 amendments in the Bill of Rights deal with the 
rights of the people, God-given rights; the 10th amendment 
leals with the powers of the Federal Government. It limits 
says to the President, to the Supreme Court, 
ind to the Congress: “You may do what the Constitution 
specifically says you may do, but you may do no more. Those 
powers that are not given you are either reserved to the States 
or they belong to the people.” That is what the 10th amend- 
ment spells out, and we must not forget it in our desire to 
establish civil rights 

In 1952, speaking at Des Moines as a candidate for the 
General Eisenhower said: “The Federal Govern- 
ment did not create the States of this Republic. The States 
Federal Government. The creation should not 
supersede the creator. For if the States lose their meaning 
our entire system of government loses its meaning and the 
next step is the rise of the centralized national state in which 
the seeds of autocracy can take root and grow.” 

At the conference of governors in Seattle early in 1953 
President Eisenhower declared: “I am here because of my 
indestructible conviction that unless we preserve in this coun- 
try the place of State government with the power of authority, 
the responsibilities, and the revenues necessary to discharge 
those responsibilities, then we are not going to have America 
have known it. We will have some other form of 
government.” 

In the words of President Eisenhower himself, therefore, 
the destruction of constitutional States rights will sow the 
seeds of autocracy, bring about some other form of govern- 
ment in America, and force us to establish a dictatorship. 

Yet in the face of those words the President proceeded 
to ask Congress to create a new Cabinet office to supervise 
the Nation's health, education, and welfare. Under the 10th 
article of the Bill of Rights protection of the people's health, 
education, and welfare is reserved to the respective States 
of the Union. The President's actions, therefore, do not 
coincide with his words. 

Not only that—but the President's own Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, after an exhaustive study by 
a carefully selected group of highway experts, recommended 
a complete set of practical plans for the adequate expansion 
of the Nation's highway systems under State responsibility 
with little or no financial aid from the Federal Government. 
Here was a practical official proposal for the restoration of 
States rights that the President ignored entirely when he 
submitted to the Congress his own system of highway ex- 
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pansion under Federal control and supervision. 

And if that is not enough to convince anyone that th 
President's actions do not conform to his words, take th: 
Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relation 
on Federal Aid for Schools. A 15-man study committee o: 
education submitted a 200-page report on that subject whic 
stated definitely: “We have been unable to find a State th 
cannot afford to make more money available to its schoo 
or that is economically unable to support an adequate scho 
system.” 

Yet the Secretary of the new Cabinet post, Mrs. Hobby- 
who was also a member of the Commission on Intergover: 
mental Relations—and President Eisenhower both ignore 
that report and presented to the 84th Congress a Federa 
school aid program that would cost $2 billion. The questio: 
arises: Does the President—in the face of his own words- 
continue to ignore the recommendations of his own Com 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations? I say his recom 
mendations for Federal school aid are exactly opposite fron 
the recommendations of his own Commission on Intergovern 
mental Relations. 

Mr. Chairman, I know these three examples: (1) 
Cabinet officer to look after the health, education, and welfar< 
of the people; (2) a Federal system of highway construction 
and (3) Federal aid for public schools, are not examples of 
civil rights. But they are definitely examples of the violation 
of States rights. And—as such—have a direct bearing and 
relationship to civil rights, because the proposed civil rights 
program is also a direct violation of States’ rights as guaran 
teed by the Constitution. 

I had the good fortune to serve on the Commission of 
Intergovernmental Relations under the chairmanship of Dean 
Manion, one of the greatest constitutional lawyers in America 
The one great principle he emphasized was that the purpos« 
of the American Government is to preserve and protect ou: 
God-given rights; that the American Government is 
mechanism for the protection of human rights; that civil 
rights are rights provided by law that definitely come under 
the jurisdiction of the States, not under the jurisdiction of th 
Federal Government; that whenever the Federal Government: 
undertakes to establish or set up a program of civil rights 
it must of necessity encroach upon States’ rights and upon 
God-given human rights. 

Can we afford to do that? Dare we violate the Constitutio: 
by ignoring the following clear and concise language? 

"The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 





AN INVESTMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


By JORGE ARENALES, Presidential Representative, Government of Guatemala, Embassy of Guatemala, Washington, D. ‘ 


Delivered to the Sertoma Club, St. Louis Council on World Affairs, St. Louis Missouri, November 21, 1956 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, the Government of Guate- 
mala and I, as its representative, thank you most sincere- 
ly for the opportunity of my appearance here today. 

Let me say at the outset that my talk—and the plan of this 
presentation—was inspired by the friendly criticism of one of 
you who has helped us. 

In August—on Tuesday, August 28, to be exact—an edito- 
rial entitled “A Bare Showcase” appeared in the eminent and 
respected St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
his editorial began with the question, “Remember Guate- 





mala?”—pointed up its (the paper's) belief that, in helpin 
stop communism by aid and encouragement to the liberation 
government of Guatemala, the United States Government ha 
accepted an unusual responsibility for the progress of democ 
racy and asked, “How has the experience worked so far?” 
The editorial was very fair in that it pointed out the vas 
difficulties faced by the government of President Carlos Cas 
tillo-Armas, and noted that President Castillo-Armas had « 
try to rescue kis country not only from communism but als: 
from bankruptcy and illiteracy. 
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JORGE ARENALES 


“It can be said,” the writer wrote, “that Colonel Armas threw 
out the known Communists * * * he reorganized the govern- 
ment * * * he replaced the enforced land reforms of the pre- 
vious Arbenz regime with a modest program which has so far 
resettled more than 10,000 Guatemalans. He rebuilt the gov- 
ernment, held an election, pushed new roads and—again with 
American assistance—traised the country’s monetary reserves 
to a record high.” 

So much for the credits. From that point on, the St. Louis 
writer found fault with our election system—noted that the 
country’s labor unions have been slow to reorganize—revealed 
what might possibly be regarded—by us at least—as his one 
point of debatable understanding in saying: “To a degree Gua- 
temala has followed the path of wobbly Latin American dicta- 
torships.” He ended by saying, “Stopping communism alone is 
obviously not enough, if it is not followed by measurable social 
progress.” 

This is the point where my speech begins. 

The words “Guatemala experiment” are indeed appropriate, 
because Guatemala was in fact treated as a guinea pig by inter- 
national communism. It was there that “laboratory tests” were 
made which were to have been extremely useful in commu- 
nism’s Latin American operations. These experiments included 
the application of Communist doctrine to illiterate masses; 
penetration of labor unions; infiltrations of universities and the 
ranks of teachers; exaltation of nationalism; preachment of 
anti-imperialism and anti-yankeeism, etc. All of these test op- 
erations were to have given the leaders of international com- 
munism the pattern of their future operations throughout Latin 
America. 

And there was no field more fertile for such tests than Gua- 
temala—a small country with a large Indian population and a 
very high percentage of illiteracy; a country that has suffered 
a long succession of dictatorships under which there was 
neither freedom of speech nor freedom for labor to organize; 
a country in which big United States companies operate and 
are easy targets for demagogy. 

Strategically located halfway between the Rio Grande and 
the Panama Canal—with very limited internal communica- 
tions, Guatemala was an ideal setup to be the guinea pig for 
the Communist experiment. 

Once the Communist regime was overthrown, Guatemala 
logically enough became the showcase for the free world. Was 
it really possible for a country to rid itself of the Red yoke? 
What would be the outcome of infiltration in labor unions and 
in teacher and student groups? Would there be nationwide 
strikes? Uprisings? Riotings? Would it be necessary to replace 
the Red dictatorship with a military dictatorship, or one of 
the extreme right? Could any kind of government succeed 
without resorting to dictatorship? Without fighting terror with 
terror? There was no doubt about it: the answer to these ques- 
tions would be extremely useful to the democratic countries of 
the world and would stand as a living example to the countries 
still under the Communist yoke who also yearned for liberty. 

These are some of the questions that needed answering. But, 
I assure you, Guatemala’s own concern went far beyond that 
of any bystander. For instance: Was American economic help 
really needed—and what did it constitute? What would be 
your justification in giving it-—and what would be the basis 
for our accepting it? 

These things I will tell you—but, first, some background. 

Shortly after he took office, President Castillo-Armas stated 
that there were two ways in which communism could be elim- 
inated and the basis for a truly democratic government estab- 
lished. One, he pointed out, would be comparatively easy; the 
other, very difficult. 

The first consisted in liquidating the Communists, in insti- 
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tuting a hardfisted rule based on rigid order, in forcing what 
would be called democracy on the country, and after some time 
had passed and the danger of Communist reaction was over 
begin to work out and establish bases for a real democratic 
form of government. This is precisely what many Guatemalans 
not only heped he would do, but urgently advised him to do as 
a matter of elementary precaution. 

The second way was the difficult one: to begin from the 
very first with democratic processes of government, avoiding 
dictatorship, maintaining whatever good things former govern 
ments had accomplished (such as the labor laws, social security, 
university autonomy, etc.) , and show the rural population, the 
workers, the teachers, and the students that the pursuit of 
happiness and the economic development of the country were 
possible in Guatemala without resorting to the extreme either 
of communism or of dictatorship. 

One hundred and seventy-five years after your own fight for 
independence, you can have little concept of both the problem 
and the necessity of demonstrating to our own people, in a 
land with a background such as ours, that it is possible to hav« 
a truly democratic government * * * that able leadership need 
not fall back on a banana-republic dictatorship so eagerly 
sought by some and so violently feared by most. 

The pendulum did not swing from one extreme to the other; 
we sought the middle way. But on placing ourselves in the 
middle path, the Government naturally brought down upon 
itself the criticism of the extremes: from the left there poured 
forth invective accusing the administration of being a dicta- 
torship and of having prostituted itself to Yankee imperialism, 
and from the right there came the equally violent recrimina 
tion for continuing to tolerate labor unions and for fostering 
laws that according to these critics would serve as nesting 
places for a return of communism. 

Out of the wreckage of communism and the fight for libera- 
tion President Castillo-Armas walked with care. The economic 
picture was tragic, and the political one ominous. The treasury 
contained about $2 million—less than enough to operate 2 
weeks. The national budget was inflated as regards estimated 
income, actually overdrawn and overcommitted. Food supplies 
were low, crop forecasts were discouraging, and hunger was in 
sight. 

Castillo-Armas found, for example: $5 million intended for 
highway construction, including workers’ salaries, had been 
“exported” under the pretext of buying arms “somewhere in 
Europe.” 

One million dollars, belonging to the Agrarian Bank, was 
removed in cash the day before the Arbenz government fell 
private enterprise merely subsisted, and unemployment was at 
a peak; as a result of Government meddling in the field of agri 
culture, food crops were left uncared for, and there was a crit 
ical shortage of corn and beans—the indispensable staples of 
the mass population—corn was 15 cents a pound and beans 
23 cents. 

In this atmosphere, and with these conditions facing it, the 
Castillo-Armas government began. 

Guatemala tightened its economic belt, and the President 
levied a special one-time tax on almost everything that was 
taxable in Guatemala—and produced some $61 million. Rigid 
Government economies were ordered. A gift of corn from 
United States surplus stocks greatly mitigated the food short 
age and stopped the rapid rise in prices. 

At this point Guatemala began to look up. An atmosphere 
of confidence was established to which capital and private en 
terprise responded; labor unions were obliged to clean hous« 
in return for legal guaranties of freedom; social-security serv- 
ices and facilities were extended; concession contracts with 
foreign corporations were revised; a new land-grant program 
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replaced the politicalized agrarian law of the Communists; new 
work projects were undertaken and unemployment was wiped 
out in record time. 

For too long and to a far greater extent than you would 
imagine, the private wealth of Guatemala has reposed in the 
banks of the United States—the coffee has gone out and the 
money hasn't come back. There is now, however, a very marked 
change of policy. Private funds are returning to Guatemala, as 
evidenced by increased bank deposits, and most visible of all 
are private construction and business expansion. All over Gua- 
remala City, and to a much lesser degree elsewhere in the coun- 
try, is private construction—new homes and new business 
buildings, hotels, etc. to match the new streets, roads and 
public buildings of the Government. 

One of the keys to our recovery program is highway con- 
struction, which, in effect, means communications. We are not 
yet building turnpikes for tourist comfort—as important as 
that traffic is to us. But through our road program we are 
drawing our people and our markets together. We are easing 
the movement of labor to the scenes of work and increasing 
the incentives to produce food crops that can be sold at reason- 
ible prices. So the rate of highway construction, that has seen 
the building of more paved roads in 2 years than in all the 
previous history of Guatemala, is, in fact, a barometer of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Here, too, is where the various United States foreign aid 
programs have been of most effective help to Guatemala. Our 
allotment of approximately $22 million in the great Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway program—together with our own contribution 
of 11 million—will give us an arterial highway through, as 
well as to, our country from both north and south. Guatemala 
will use it to move its food and people—you will use it as the 
ivenue of trade and travel. Through other United States for- 
eign aid programs, the technical assistance you have given us 
has helped accelerate agricultural production as a result of 
which corn now sells for 5 cents a pound and beans for 9 cents. 

It is difficult to the extreme to reduce to the simple terms of 
dollars, as your aid programs list them, the worth to us both of 
the things we are doing together. How can you tabulate the 
value of wiping out tuberculosis through mass inoculations— 
given free? Certainly not by the book value of the vaccine. 

I would not indulge your kindness here today to recount in 
detail all of the governmental reforms—like the recently 
created Ministry of Labor—the first in Guatemalan history; 
the establishment of the National Council of Economic Plan- 
ning; to review, analyze, and advise the executive on matters 
of development policy, weigh the merits and suggest priorities 
of programs and projects; or the tremendously important 
Council of Private Enterprise that is inspiring industrial devel- 
opment and private business expansion. 

The Government's attitude in this respect is not unlike that 
of many United States States in recent years, in that we are 
granting exemptions from import duties for capital equipment 

-and making other concessions to new and expanded indus- 
tries. The Guatemalan Government is also endeavoring to im- 
prove credit facilities for both agriculture and industry. An 
agricultural credit bank was founded with $3 million capital; 
the Banco Popular of Colombia opened a branch in Guatemala 
City, and the Bank of America will soon open its first Latin- 
American branch in Guatemala City. 

Today, Guatemala is straining its resources to the utmost to 
attain its economic and political improvement. We are making 
the maximum utilization of our borrowing capacity, both in- 
ternal and external. And we are working, all of us—as we have 
never worked before. 

Important, possibly beyond measure, has been the opening 
of our country to mineral exploration. The new petroleum code 
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worked out with great care and the advice of an experienced 
United States consultant is in operation. As of now, some § 
million acres have been granted to 19 companies for explora 
tion purposes, and the hunt for oil is going forward—with ou 
hopes that its income will soon augment our economy. 

Keep in mind that in your thinking about Guatemala yo. 
must keep your figures down. It is essentially a small country- 
approximately the size of your State of Tennessee. It has slight 
ly less than 3 million population—less than that of Chicago— 
and nearly 80 percent are Indians largely living in remote anc 
near-inaccessible areas, with little or no communications, con 
tact or interest, for that matter, with Guatemala City. The; 
never became Communists and were in fact as much trouble «: 
the Arbenz crowd as they are a problem to us now. Maylh: 
their non-participation then was a stronghold against commu 
nism—but so, too, is their nonparticipation now an economi. 
problem that must be coped with to bring up the nationa 
health and wealth. 

Unfortunately, Guatemala is not yet ready to say “We are 
out of the woods.” We have, I hope you will agree, accom 
plished much. In more detail than I have covered here today 
we have told our story in the booklet you have before you, en- 
titled, “Guatemala—An Investment in Democracy,” and that’s 
just what it is that we both have been making. 

We cannot bring ourselves to say you have given us X mil- 
lion dollars and this is what we have done with it. We do no: 
believe that the value of the surplus corn and other commodi 
ties that you sent a year ago—in a time of dire need—was 
just $7 million. We cannot consider it a true account of its 
value in living and health to thank you for a little less than « 
million in housing, or reduce the purchase of seeds and fertilize: 
and newly cleared land that will soon be in production to : 
figure of $7 million. So, too, who can reduce the worth of hos 
pitals and sanitation facilities to $114 million? Just the tech 
nical assistance that you have given Guatemala—by sending us 
your experts and the training of our citizens of tomorrow is 
much more than a mere listing of three-plus millions of do! 
lars. So, I assure you, our appreciation is also for the help and 
inspiration it has been. 

President Castillo-Armas believes it is our moral duty to tel! 
the people of the United States why your help was so necessary 
and explain to you just what was accomplished with that help 
what you can expect as a result of it—and not just simply s2j 
“Thank you.” 

What has been done in Guatemala is not a miracle; but it 
about as close to a miracle as anything we have seen. And w: 
believe the results obtained helped us climb out of the cha 
and lay the foundations for a democratic government. The Pres 
ident, during his visit to this country a year ago, was asked 
“Is Guatemala a democracy?” The reply, coming from hin 
was a complete surprise. He said “No,” and added, “but w: 
are on the way to becoming a democracy, and what we hav 
is closer to being a democracy than anything Guatemala ha 
ever had in all its history. Democracy can’t be conjured u; 
out of nowhere, nor can it be imposed. It is created, and that’: 
what we are doing.” 

To this I would like to add that we have the machinery « 
democracy—a congress, with duly elected congressmen; 
judiciary that is separate from the executive and the legis! 
tive, and a constitution that guarantees the basic rights of 
free people. Guatemala has shaken off dictatorships, en 
fought her way out of Communist control and is now movin: 
forward—with all our manpower, our resources, and ou: 
hopes lumped into an investment in democracy. 

President Castillo-Armas is fully aware of his responsibilit; 
to the people of Guatemala, and to those who are helping 1: 
the economic reconstruction of our country. 
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Dedication To Justice 


GOOD WILL IS THE FATHER OF JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 


Delivered before the New York County Lawyers Association, New York City, November 15, 1956 








R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests and my old 
friends and fellow members of the Bar in New York 
County Lawyers’ Association: 

As far as I am aware, there never was a lawyer nor a judge 
more completely devoted to the cause of justice in all its 
myriad phases than the great Chief Justice of the United 
States, Charles Evans Hughes. And I am grateful to the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association for having selected me to 
give this, the Fifth Annual Charles Evans Hughes Memorial 
Lecture. I appreciate the honor and the privilege of making 
this address all the more, as I look back over almost forty-five 
years of a happy life at the Bar and on the Bench, in which 
lawyers and the law have played so prominent a part. 

It was inevitable, or at least so it seems to me, that | should 
have chosen as the title of my address, “Dedication to Justice,” 
which is such an appropriate subject for discussion on an 
occasion set apart as a reminder of one of the giants of Amer- 
ican justice, whose spirit still gives us encouragement and 
leads us on to the heights. 

Then, too, the theme has been developing in the back of 
my head for many years. As one grows older the minutiae 
of day to day practice become less absorbing and the wider 
horizon opens up. Many notions for a long time fuzzy and 
indistinct gradually came into focus. Almost before I knew it 
the idea “Dedication to Justice” had become a real force 
driving me on. I can even remember the occasion when the 
focus of this idea became bright and clear. I was out at the 
Hershey School for boys in Pennsylvania making the Com- 
mencement Address a few years ago, on the subject “By 
Their Fruits Shall Ye Know Them,” and, right in the midst 
of the address, as I was talking about good will, it suddenly 
dawned on me that here was the key to unlock the invisible 
chest in which I had been accumulating all sorts of thoughts 
about “Dedication to Justice.” Good will is one of the most 
powerful dynamic forces in the world. However far | may 
seem to stray from that theme, as I wander about from one 
phase of the lawyer's and the judge's life to another, you may be 
sure that I am still talking about good will, for, when you get 
right down to fundamentals, good will is the father of justice 
and freedom. 

BRETHREN AT THE BAR 

I have travelled around the country a good deal, addressing 
Bar Associations and Judicial Conferences, where the judges 
meet to discuss their problems. One thing I hear repeatedly 
in the small cities and rural districts is something like this: 
“Our bar is just one big happy family; we feel sorry for you 
lawyers in the big cities.” My reaction to this is not favorable. 
There really is no substantial difference between the lawyers, 
individually and as a group, in New York or Chicago or San 
Francisco and those in smaller places like Binghamton, New 
York, or Yakima, Washington, or Corpus Christi, Texas. So 
I stand right up to the men who say these things and my 
reply is: “Don’t feel sorry for us lawyers in the big cities; 
you aren't any better than we are. When you have a small Bar 
and each lawyer knows all the others by their first names, it 
just looks different on the surface.” 

So let us probe beneath the surface and take stock on the 
subject of our relations with one another. 
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One of my favorite books is Cushing's Life of Sir William 
Osler. What a wonderful man Sir William was! At the very 
top of the medical profession as one of its foremost authorities 
and practitioners, with a string of appointments each day as 
long as your arm, he never was known to be too busy to see 
other doctors in illness or trouble; he listened to their tales 
of woe and they always left his presence encouraged and re- 
freshed. He wore himself out rushing around making speeches 
at meetings of doctors and surgeons, always coming up with 
some helpful suggestions for improvement of their medical 
journals or of their local organizations, the building of new 
clinics and hospitals and so on. 

And so I tell you, at the very beginning of this little talk on 
“Dediciation to Justice,” that we, the thousands of lawyers in 
this sprawling metropolitan center, even if we are not always 
personally acquainted with one another, are truly brethren. 
[he bond of unity which keeps together such a vast group 
of professional people is the singleness of purpose which 
should govern all our comings and goings and what we do 
from day to day, and that singleness of purpose is the attain- 
ment of justice, especially for the weak and defenseless, the 
widows and the orphans and the destitute, and the mainte- 
nance of the principles of freedom and the institutions of 
our form of government. Our function in society is clearly 
defined; but we shall never perform that function as we should 
unless the will to do justice is more than a mere mental exer- 
cise which finds expression in words which vanish in thin air. 
It must well up from within and from our hearts. And nothing 
fosters the spirit of justice quite so much as the good will 
which one lawyer bears to another of his brethren. This works 
like a leaven. 

Let me tell you some stories. When I passed my bar exami- 
nations it was necessary to obtain two character affidavits from 
members of the bar personally known to some member of 
the Character Committee. No one in my family knew any 
prominent lawyers; we were not people of consequence, as 
the world views such matters; and I scrambled around with- 
out getting anywhere. One day a friend of mine at Columbia, 
Paul Shipman Andrews, who later became Dean of the Syra- 
cuse Law School, said: “Let’s go down and see C. C. Burling 
ham. Maybe he will be able to suggest something.” So we 
went down and he let us in. He was then at the height of pro- 
fessional success and as busy as a bird dog, but he let us in 
and we told him all about my problem. After he listened to 
the whole story he said to me: “Young man, I'll give you an 
affidavit myself.” And he did. Of course all he could say was 
that he had just met me, that Paul had introduced me to 
him, and that I looked all right to him; but that gave me a 
start and some way or other | got the other affidavit. 

Well, that was a friendly act and I never forgot it. Some 
of the things I look back on with the greatest satisfaction find 
their source in what C. C., that grand old man, now in his 
ninety-ninth year, did for me way back in 1911. I shall men- 
tion one or two of these, as acts, concrete examples, prove a 
point better than reams of argument. And, remember, I am 
talking about the members of the bar, our bar right here in 
New York City, as members of a guild, who love and respect 
one another, and who should ever be on the alert to help and 






















































{ and protect one another, even if to do so means the 

rifice of some of our precious time and perhaps the dimi- 
nution of some of our professional income. 

One day, when I was still in my twenties, two young men, 
only slightly younger than I, came in to see me. They were in 

rouble; they were partners and they had received a sum- 
mons to appear before the Grievance Committee up at the 
City Bar Association; and they had no money to pay any fee. 
After listening to their recital of what they had done, I said: 
This looks pretty bad. But if you will come up with me to 
the Grievance Committee and make a clean breast of what 
you did, there is a chance.” So up we went; and they told 
everything, down to the last detail. No one will ever know 
how hard it was for them to do this. The result was that the 
matter was submitted to the Appellate Division, without the 
ppointment of a referee; the Grievance Committee took the 
position I had hoped they would take, and they said the facts 
were conceded and they made no recommendation as to 
punishment. The Appellate Division suspended them from 
practice lor two years. 

['wenty-five or more years passed, and one of these boys, 
now a man in his forties, came in to see me again. He said 
he had political support for appointment to a judgeship, that 
he had had an honorable career at the bar in the interval, 
but that if the Bar Associations opposed him because of the 
earlier incident, the appointment would go to someone else. 
He looked pretty sad and gloomy. The prospect was not 
bright. So we went over what he had done in the interval, 
step by step; and I convinced myself that he was worthy of 
the appointment. I was busy as a bird dog then, just as Mr. 
Burlingham was when I saw him in 1911, but I really put 
up a fight for that man. The Judiciary Committee of one of 
the Bar Associations at first voted against him, but they came 
around and in the end all approved the appointment, and he 
got it. My argument was that it was cruel and unjust to let a 
single slip, for which honorable amends had been made, stand 
1s an obstacle against a man for his entire life. 

He wanted me to attend the induction so that his friends 
ind his family might express their gratitude. But I did not 
go, for fear what I had done might be misconstrued. I fought 
for him not because he was my friend or because I liked him, 
but for justice, and because I thought it was my duty to help 
one of my brethren at the bar. Do you understand this? 

On another occasion a young man came in. He was in de- 
spair. He had finished his first year in law school and he 
thought something he had done would prevent his ever 
becoming a member of the Bar. While in college he was 
engaged to a girl. They were students at a coeducational in- 
stitution out West somewhere, and he had taken her to his 
room for a drink during one of the college dances. She tripped 
over a chair, hit her head against the corner of a desk and 
was found dead. He was indicted for murder; but was ac- 
quitted. He had brooded over this until he was nearly dis- 
cracted. “Why,” I said, “You were acquitted, how can the Char- 

ter Committee hold this against you?” But he remembered 
the ordeal of his trial and what the prosecutor had said about 
1im, and he thought perhaps the Character Committee would 
not believe his version of what had happened. 

Well, we talked things over for an hour or so, and I finally 
convinced him that he ought to put the matter out of his 
mind and go on with his work. In fact, I promised him that, 
f necessary, | would appear and help him before the Character 
Committee. I never shall forget the look of relief and grati- 
tude on his face as he walked out of my office. I don’t know 
what the sequel was; I never saw him again. 

Che point of all this is that we are talking about “Dedica- 
tion to Justice” and for us lawyers one of the first steps in 
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the process is to love and help one another as true brethren. 
Perhaps it isn’t much fun holding the hand of a brother 
lawyer, as it were, and listening to his troubles and trying to 
help him. But a warm sympathy for other people in distress 
and an urge to give them advice and aid and comfort is of 
the essence of the function of lawyers in society. 


LAW REFORM 


Now I turn to another important subject, law reform. Here 
I think we lawyers are seriously delinquent. Whether through 
selfishness, and a desire to avoid the tedium of learning new 
law and buying new books, or over-conservativeness, or fear 
of getting in wrong with the judges and losing clients, or 
sheer laziness, the fact is that we lawyers on the whole shrink 
from battle when it comes to fighting for improvements in 
the administration of justice. And yet it seems plain to me 
that we must do this if we are truly dedicated to justice. As 
the subject is, at least superficially, technical and difficult, the 
citizens, the business men, naturally look to us for leadership. 
And we are all too often the tail end of the procession. I know 
many lawyers do their bit, some of them do more than their 
bit; but the rank and file, the lawyers as a group, are almost 
always against substantial reforms. 

Charles Evans Hughes, whom we honor tonight, was never 
at the tail end of the procession. Both at the Bar, and as 
Governor of New York, and on the Supreme Court, he was 
always in the forefront of the fight for improving the admin- 
istration of justice. He was never too busy for that; and he 
tells us again and again that improving the administration of 
justice is a primary duty of lawyers and judges. 

Just by way of footnote, you will observe that a common 
feature of every subject I discuss tonight is that there is no 
money in it. On the contrary, there may be something on the 
debit side of the ledger. The time you spend helping your 
brethren at the bar or in trying to improve the administra- 
tion of justice, is just so much time you are not devoting to 
the earning of fees. Morever, when you are fighting for jus- 
tice, as each of us is duty-bound to do, you may get hurt. As 
a matter of fact, the precious quality of the various things 
we lawyers are supposed to fight for, such as freedom and 
the integrity of our institutions, as well as the defense of 
indigent persons charged with serious crimes, seems to vary 
in proportion with the chances of getting hurt in the process. 
The more important it is to put up a fight, the more likely it 
is that you may get hurt. 

But I love the legal profession, I believe in its ideals and 
its noble aspirations, and I am utterly convinced that the 
notion that people do what they do solely for material ends 
is the most widely believed and the most easily disproved 
of fallacies. All history gives the lie to it. But it is so easy 
to be cynical and pessimistic and to run with the pack. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I do not say we should be 
Pollyannas and do-gooders, spending our entire time pro 
bono publico, while our families starve to death. Of course 
we must serve our clients and earn honest fees and work hard 
to make a good living. I never said anything against that, nor 
shall I. The more numerous the fees the better pleased I shal! 
be. But there is a lot more to being a lawyer than earning 
fees. 

Now for some more stories. Perhaps some of you remember 
the Benjamin Nathan Cardozo Memorial Lecture I gave at 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New York last 
April, on the subject, “For Whom The Bell Tolls.” I really 
took up the cudgels for improvements in the administration 
of justice in the State of New York. And I knew what I was 
talking about. I advocated an integration of the courts of the 
state, the setting up of some sort of substantial administrative 
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control over the courts and the judges, the establishment of 
a single, uniform system of budgeting and finance for the 
courts and court personnel, the abolition of the legislative 
controlled Civil Practice Act and the substitution in its place 
of a simple set of flexible rules under the control of the 
highest court of the state, and taking the courts out of politics 
as far as possible by some new method of selecting the judges, 
which could not be controlled by the political leaders, who 
are not elected by the people. I said a lot of things well- 
informed people had been thinking for a long time; but they 
had not been brought out in the open. 

What happened? The next day the learned justices of the 
Supreme Court in the County Courthouse here in Manhattan 
assembled in their regalia, for the first time in the history of 
the State, so far as I can recall, and they denounced me. It is 
all a matter of record. Perhaps they will not like the word 
“denounced,” so we shall say they gave me a “blast.” Well, 
that didn’t worry me; I've been called worse names. Besides, 
I knew I was right. I don’t hold it against them; they thought 
they were justified in what they said, and I don’t criticize them 
at all. 

But, when I read the flood of letters which arrived after all 
this had been aired in the press, I felt ashamed. Not that the 
letters were critical of my position; quite the contrary. What 
made me feel ashamed was the persistent note throughout that 
the lawyers writing these letters were afraid to come out for 
improvements in the administration of justice which the judges 
opposed. Just think of that! I had no idea of giving out the 
names of those who wrote to me, I don't do business that way; 
but, again and again the lawyer signing one of these letters 
would beg me to keep his name secret. Some were not signed; 
just an indication that the lawyer sending the letter didn’t 
dare even take the chance that in some way it might become 
known that he was for the court reforms which the judges 
opposed. 

Now, my friends, this is not a healthy sign. A lawyer, truly 
dedicated to justice, must fight for what he thinks is right, even 
at the risk of offending the judges, who may have different 
views. You never get anywhere knuckling down to the judges. 
No judge worth his salt li!es that. 

Bear in mind I am not talking about insolence or judge- 
baiting or being impudent to a judge. There is no possible 
excuse for a lack of respect for the dignity of the judge's office. 
That is a horse of a different color, and I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. 

Why, one man, with whom I had been associated in the 
writing of some briefs many years ago, actually told me him- 
self that, just after my Cardozo lecture, he was trying a case 
in the Supreme Court, and, at the morning recess he went up 
to the judge privately and said: “I had nothing to do with that 
Cardozo lecture Judge Medina gave. Please don’t take it out on 
me.” I ask you, how can a man do such a thing? 

The funny part of all this is that I have never consciously 
done anything to hurt judges. On the other hand, I have done 
everything in my power to increase the dignity and the inde- 
pendence and to enhance the prestige of the judiciary. | am 
not attacking the judges; I am attacking the system, and I shall 
continue to do so. 

Just to give you an illustration of how you can unexpectedly 
catch a brick on the back of your neck when you are fighting 
for justice, here is another story. 

Some years ago, when Fiorello LaGuardia was Mayor of the 
City of New York, he got the bright idea that the City of New 
York should have the power to fix the salaries of the Supreme 
Court Justices and all the other justices and judges functioning 
in New York City. An Act to accomplish this end was intro- 
duced in the legislature and the bill came up for a hearing 
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before the Senate Judiciary Committee. As the City of New 
York was the principal litigant in the cases which came before 
many of these judges, I considered this an assault on the inde 
pendence of the judiciary. 

So Harold Medina bought himself a ticket for Albany and, 
when they took the appearances, | said I was there in opposi 
tion to the bill. I didn’t go there as the representative of some 
Bar Association, or as representing anybody but myself. Well, 
Fiorello was called to speak first, as he had another engage 
ment. And did he tear me to pieces! I was supposed to repre 
sent Tammany Hall and the big corporations, “the money in 
terests.” There wasn't a shred of truth in his excoriation of me 
I never represented Tammany Hall, although I should doubt 
less have been pleased had I been asked to do so; and I took 
any case, for corporations or anyone else where I was interested 
in the case and thought I had a reasonable chance of giving the 
client a run for his money. In the last case 1 argued in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States I represented Joe Fay, the 
labor leader. Remember him? I claimed the Blue Ribbon 
Jury Law of the State of New York was unconstitutional. I lost 
by a 5 to 4 vote, but I still think I was right. 

Anyway, LaGuardia gave me several blows below the belt; 
and then put on his hat and walked out, without waiting to 
hear what I had to say. And I had a good deal to say, as you 
may imagine. But what he said about me came out in the 
papers, and the only satisfaction I had, which was considerable, 
was that the bill was beaten. 

The point of all this is that when you fight for justice you 
may get hurt. That is what makes it exciting and worthwhile 
Just taking the easy ones and catering to the whimsies of the 
clients and avoiding negligence cases because someone may call 
you an ambulance chaser or the matrimonial cases of people of 
moderate means because they are disagreeable and depressing 
and the fees are small, or nasty little cases with gory details, 
and keeping out of the way when the fighting is going on for 
improving the administration of justice, is not my idea of be 
ing a lawyer. 

Before I leave this subject of improving the administration 
of justice, I shall say a word or two about another respect in 
which I think lawyers, grouped together as Bar Associations, 
have been seriously delinquent. As I mentioned above, I think 
it is our duty to take the courts out of politics, so far as it is 
possible to do so. Passing for the moment possible constitu- 
tional amendments and new legislation on the subject, it is 
perfectly obvious that, especially here in New York City, the 
political leaders pick the judges of the Supreme Court and 
others and the voters have nothing to say about it. In many 
parts of the United States the Bar Associations take the initia 
tive and often they have great influence in selecting the very 
best available men for judicial office. But, here in New York 
City, the Bar Associations generally do no more than pass upon 
the qualifications of those chosen by the political leaders. 

I think it is the plain duty of the Bar Associations to do 
more than this. Indeed, where those selected have no mor« 
than the minimum qualifications for judicial office, or where it 
is apparent that political or other considerations stand in the 
way of continuing a well-qualified man in office, I submit rhat 
the Bar Associations should take affirmative action, either by 
proposing and urging the electorate to vote for some candidate 
of plainly superior qualifications or by openly and vigorously 
espousing the cause of the candidate whom the political leaders 
have rejected. 

Nor is this without precedent. When the Democrats and the 
Republicans made their deal in 1932, splitting up twelve newly 
created judgeships, seven to the Democrats and five to th 
Republicans, with both the Democratic and the Republican 
Party nominating each of the twelve for election, so that they 
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were all bound to win, the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York on October 6, 1932 at a meeting attended by 
seven hundred members of the Association condemned this 
parceling out of these judicial nominations for bi-partisan 
political purposes in defiant and contemptuous disregard of 
public and professional sentiment and of civic decency.” And 
the Bar Association ran a candidate of its own, a man of con- 
ceded and outstanding qualifications for the office. 

In 1938 Justice David C. Lewis of the Municipal Court of 
New York City, who had made a fine record on the bench, 
was denied a renomination. In his President's Report of that 
year Charles E. Hughes, Jr. referred to the non-partisan cam- 
paign which had been made for the re-election of Justice Lewis, 
stating that the Association had taken this unusual step feeling 
that the unusual circumstances demanded it. 

The report of our Committee on the Municipal Court stated 
in reference to the candidacy of Justice Lewis: “His independ- 
ent attitude toward political interference has caused his failure 
to be redesignated. The committee could find no reason and 
no merit for such refusal to redesignate him. The situation is 
apparently due to a reprehensible attitude of party politicians 
threatening the independence of our judiciary. Justice Lewis 
is running an independent campaign for re-election and the 
committee is rendering active support.” A columnist in one 
of the New York City papers, before election, commented: “A 
certain judge living in Manhattan who ordered political leaders 
out of his chambers is worrying about a renomination. Don't 
run to the medicine cabinet, Judge, there is no cure for your 
case.” 

I suspect that one of the reasons why the Bar Associations 
have been so backward in this matter is the same thing I men- 
tioned a few moments ago, namely, that lawyers as a group 
seem to think they are better off knuckling down to the judges 
and to those candidates for election as judges who they think 
are sure to be elected. I never knew anyone or any community 
or any nation to get anywhere by appeasement. I am sure 
that the public looks to us for leadership in this matter. It is 
the old story of shirking an unpleasant duty and hesitating be- 

cause one is afraid to get hurt in the process. 


THE LAWYER'S JOB FROM Day TO DAy 


| could go on talking about this subject of “Dedication to 
Justice” for hours, but I can hit only the high spots this eve- 
ning, and my last point is perhaps the most important of all. 

As a very young boy I heard my father speak of Charlie 
LeBarbier. | believe they went to Seton Hall together when 
they were boys. Terry McManus, bless his soul, would remem- 
ber him, if he were here. LeBarbier was a criminal lawyer in 
the good old days at the turn of the century, and before. One 
day my father had been in LeBarbier’s law office, where he 
saw a blood-stained razor im a case hanging on the wall. Le- 
Barbier told my father with some pride how the man who 
owned that razor had been accused of murder, LeBarbier de- 
fended him, and he was acquitted. My father asked LeBarbier 
the question a layman always asks, “Was he guilty?” And the 
reply was, “As guilty as hell.” 

I think my father had a high opinion of a lawyer who could 
defend a guilty man and get him off. Probably thousands of 
other people feel the same way about this; and of course every 
defendant in a criminal case is entitled to the best defense a 
lawyer can make on his behalf. But as a child this recital of 
the conversation between my father and LeBarbier gave me an 
uneasy feeling. 

In later years, especially at Bar Association meetings, it 
seemed to be a favorite theme of lawyers to tell stories of 
cases where their clients were definitely on the wrong side of 

ase as far as justice was concerned, but injustice had tri- 









umphed through some technicality or by the use of some slick 
trick or maneuver. I want to raise my small voice against this 
This is the sort of thing that gives us lawyers a black eye. |: 
hurts us with the public. I know a good deal of it is though: 
less boasting, that if we really knew the facts of these case 
we would see that justice really did triumph and that the lawyer 
has forgotten some of the essential facts, perhaps to make hin 
seem to be greatly skilled in the manipulation of legal loop 
holes. Anyway, whenever I hear anything of this sort now | 
go right up to the man and tell him he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for slandering the law and justice in this fashion 
The least he could do, it seems to me, is to keep quiet abou: 
such miscarriages of justice rather than to puff himself up b; 
telling about them and hurting the rest of us in the process. 

If I had my way, one of the things the law schools would d: 
from the moment a boy or a girl enters the school is to instil! 
in the students a determination always to be fair and just in 
their dealings with everyone, so that when they become lawyers 
they will stick to this same determination. 


Some years ago I addressed the Georgia State Bar on the 
subject, “The Spiritual Quality of Justice,” and I was over- 
joyed to learn only last month that one of the professors in the 
University of Georgia Law School, who teaches first year stu 
dents, devotes the first lecture of his course each year to the 
reading of my address on “The Spiritual Quality of Justice. 
It makes me feel as though talking around in various places, 
which is not too easy at my age, is worthwhile. 


We can serve our clients well and earn good fees without this 
infernal business of trying to overreach someone else, who is 
more ignorant of less alert than we are. This question of fair 
ness and the difference between right and wrong, this good 
will and love of our fellow men, keep coming up all day every 
day as we practice our profession. In the drafting of contracts 
we can protect our clients by making sure that the agreemen: 
clearly reflects the understanding of the parties and by includ 
ing such clauses as are necessary to protect the rights of our 
clients, without putting in jokers which will give our clients 
an out if the performance of the contract becomes unprofitable 
If some adjustment of the matters in controversy between our 
clients and their adversaries seems possible, it is our duty « 
do everything in our power to facilitate the adjustment of these 
issues rather than immediately to start some legal proceeding 
which may seem to promise larger fees. With wills and th« 
estates of decedents it would seem from the published reports 
that all too often the essential demands of justice are left un 
heeded. And how about the large number of lawsuits that ar 
commenced without a shred of merit, in the hope that thos« 
who are sued may buy their peace because they fear some pos 
sible miscarriage of justice! These are the cases that clog up 
the calendars of all our courts. Some way must be devised « 
weed them out. 

As I said in the beginning, the will to do these things, the 
determination to be just and fair at all hazards and on ever) 
occasion, spring from the heart and not from the cold recesses 
of the mind. We must ever be mindful of the function in 
society which we lawyers perform. Moreover, in practical re 
sults, it seems obvious to me that we shall in this way bette: 
serve our clients. 

A generation ago it was supposed, I know not with what 
truth, that the “big” lawyers, who represented the “big” corpo- 
rations, were constantly called upon to support the demands 
and wishes of the great captains of industry, irrespective of 
whether or not what these captains of industry wanted was 
legal or fair or just. Probably there was a lot of exaggeration 
about this. But today the public relations of corporations, and 
other legal entities large and small, are becoming more and 
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more important. It would seem that a lawyer can clearly best 
serve his clients, in the long run, and himself as well, by 
acquiring all possible skill oad competence and learning in his 
profession and by using these capacities for just and proper 
ends, rather than as a means of winning lawsuits that should 
be lost and trapping the unwary and the inexperienced. 

In the midst of all this one thing has impressed me deeply. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult for the single practitioner 
to have his own office and go it alone. But I am not sure but 
what the survivors, the quiet little fellows, who seem in com- 
parison with others humble and obscure, are not the real heroes 
of my discourse tonight, the ones most truly dedicated to 
justice. 
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CONCLUSION 

As Cicero tells us in his De Senectute, there is a time for 
everything. The young man can contribute his fire and his zeal 
and his industry. Those of middle age can preserve the bal 
ance, see that fundamentals are not forgotten and that the 
good ship of the law makes steady progress and keeps clear of 
the barnacles of outmoded practices and procedures; and the 
older men especially have a heavy burden of responsibility, 
which I am not sure they fully realize. They should go out of 
their way and take pains to help and to encourage and to in- 
spire the neophytes. That is one of the things I have been try- 
ing to do this evening. 

Thank you. 


Inflation, Spending and Taxes 


AMERICAN PEOPLE NEED TO BE MORE AWAKE 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 





Delivered at the Third National Reorganization Conference of of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 


Washington, D. C., 


HE PURPOSE of these meetings is to stimulate interest 

in reducing waste, increasing efficiency, decreasing ex- 

penses and taxes in the Government, and thereby also 
contributing to curbing inflation. 

I hope you will be patient with my approach to these 
questions. The modern connotation of “liberalism” having 
taken on one of its dictionary definitions as free spending, | 
hope I may be regarded as a constructive conservative. 


THE INFLATION MOVEMENT 


No one here needs to be told that we are in the midst of 
an inflation movement. Both President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Humphrey as well as a host of non-official persons have 
called full warning of it. 

You do not need to be told that unless inflation is stopped, 
the end is a bump. 

While Secretary of Commerce, I witnessed a growing in- 
flation movement. I protested vigorously at its promotion by 
Federal activities. Then I had to live through the agony of its 
inevitable consequences. Secretary Humphrey says that unless 
we change some of our ways, we will see “a depression that 
will curl your hair.” Mine has already been curled once—and 
I think I can detect the signs. 

The obvious sign of inflation is the advance of prices, wages, 
and the cost of living. But another sign is the temperament 
of some of our economists. Again you hear the same expres 
sions as in the inflation period of 30 years ago—that “we are 
im a mew economic era”; that “the old economic laws are out- 
moded.” I just suggest to you that even in a partially free 
economy, unless we curb inflation on its way up, Old Man 
Economic Law will return with a full equipment of hair 
curlers. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE NEED TO BE MORE AWAKE 


There are several things as to Government financial opera- 
tions of which our people should be more fully awake. 

First. The Federal Government spending is much larger 
than the figures in the annual Federal budget. There is spend- 
ing on various governmentally-conducted pensions and on 
some trust funds. And there is indirect spending on projects 
financed by guarantees and loans. And there is the spending 
of our state and local governments which we must take within 
our vision. Various responsible institutions have estimated 
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the total of these expenditures during the last calendar year 
at over $103 billions. 

Second. The American people should realize that this spend- 
ing has to be met with some kind of levies on the people, 
whether they appear as taxes or under some other guise, and 
these levies are also estimated at about $103 billions 

Third. They need to realize that this enormous Federal and 
local spending and the levies which it requires has some part 
in this inflation movement. 

Fourth. They should also realize that these total levies are 
taking so much from the people that their savings are insuffi 
cient to finance the needs of growing private enterprise to pro- 
vide 1,500,000 new jobs each year, and to provide homes for 
the new couples. This is thwarting progress itself. Incidentally 
the rise in interest rates is an indication of inflation. 

Fifth. They should realize that with combined Federal, state 
and local taxes, we are a long way on the road to socializing 
the income of the people. Moreover, the form of these taxes 
is making new individual enterprise most difficult and is driv- 
ing small businesses to sell out to big business. And the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in a host of businesses in competition with 
private enterprise. 

The spirit of Karl Marx no doubt rejoices at these phenom- 
ena. He recommended some such action as the road to Social- 
ism. 

But lest I be misunderstood as to expenditures, let me repeat 
what I have said many times over the years. The Federal 
Government should undertake and only undertake, competi- 
tive business and public improvements which cannot be other- 
wise attained by the people or their local governments. There 
are less of them than some pressure groups would have you 
think. 

Sixth. The American people must realize that they cannot 
have every social and public works improvement of their 
dreams all at once, especially in a world where we have to 
defend ourselves from a monstrous international danger 

At least we should only undertake such ventures in order of 
their urgency. 


OuR PROPOSALS 


Our Commission has made a multitude of proposals for 
reducing the cost of Government. We have not proposed to 
abolish or injure any necessary functions of the Government. 
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With the support of President Eisenhower and the Congress 
a good deal of progress has been made. 

Out of scores of further such opportunities to save expendi- 
tures I will mention at this time only four. 


BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 

Our Federal budgeting and accounting is not adapted to 
these enormous expenditures. Two things have resulted. No 
one today can tell what the actwal annual expenditures of the 
Government really are. And for this reason, and the continuing 
appropriations, the Congress has lost control of the purse—the 
very foundation of free men. 

The remedy we proposed has been supported by President 
Eisenhower, the Controller General and the Director of the 
Budget. Under the leadership of Senator John Kennedy, a bill 
providing these reforms was passed unanimously by the Senate 
in the last session. The act was divided into three parts. Two 
parts were passed by the House and are now law. The key 
part, however, was deleted in the House. Again under Senator 
Kennedy's leadership, this legislation has been introduced into 
the Senate with forty-eight Senators as sponsors. 

Here is a spot for the Citizens Committee and the other 
agencies of reform in Government to express themselves vig- 
orously, for there are savings estimated at over $3 billions to 
be had. And further, the country and the Congress could then 
know what the Government really spends each year and the 
Congress could really control it 


DEFENSE 
In the face of the Communist threat, we must maintain our 
military strength. But we need a soul-searching look into the 
abandonment of obsolete methods and weapons of defense. 
Beyond that we proposed the effective unification of the 
common-use business service of the four military departments 
with a saving of over $2 billions a year. Some admirable 
steps have been taken by the Defense Department—but there 
is still a long way to go. I might remind you that unification 
of these common-use activities was one of the great hopes 
of the Congress when it enacted the Unification of the De- 
tense Services. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 
There is another area in which there are billions of dollars 
to be saved. The turnover in our Civil Service is about 500,000 
employees annually—that is twenty-five per cent per annum, 
three or four times the normal of a well-conducted business. 
It costs about $3000 to process and to give a year's training to 
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a new employee. If this turnover could be reduced by 200,000. 
that alone would produce a saving of over $5 billions a year. 

Another cause of this turnover comes from the failure of 
government service to attract and hold men and women who 
have developed unusual administrative abilities. With inade- 
quate pay for top executive skill and the uncertainty of pro- 
motions, our best employees become the easy recruits of pri- 
vate business. In consequence, many services are left to be 
administered by deadwood. President Eisenhower has approved 
our proposals. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

The Federal Government is engaged in a multitude of 
business enterprises in competition with private business. As 
a whole, they pay microscopic taxes—either Federal, State or 
local; few of them pay interest on government capital and 
still fewer amortize this captitai. Any strict accounting would 
show, as a whole, that they are a burden on the taxpayer and 
that they deprive the government of taxes that would be paid 
on the same service by private enterprise. Some headway is 
being made on getting rid of them but there is still a long way 
to go. 


WHO Is RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS SPENDING AND TAXES? 

And now I will disclose to you who is mostly responsible in 
these unnecesary and wasteful expenditures. One of the 
groups who oppose reduction of expenditures is the bureaucra- 
cy. But the most important groups who advocate constant 
increases are the pressure groups who operate among our 
people. Many of their names are on the Federal register of 
lobbyists as required by law. Others of them operate strenuous- 
ly on Senators and Congressmen and the public in the field 
There are probably more than a thousand of these pressure 
groups working day and night, to get what they call “theirs 
So far as I know there is not a name among the registered 
lobbyists whose purpose is to decrease public expenditures. | 
know of only two private organizations in Washington work- 
ing to reduce expenses and taxes. 

I suggest to you the American people that each of you ex- 
amine yourself as to whether you belong to any pressure group 
asking for Federal spending. If you value your own safety and 
future peace of mind, just resign from it—and do it loudly. 

However, despite the pressure groups we are making prog 
ress on the Commission's recommendations. 

And may I add that so far as our internal economic forces 
are concerned, I have no fear of a serious depression—if we 
stop the march of inflation. 


By GEORGE C. DWORSHAK, Executive Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Delivered to the Chamber of Commerce, Norwood, Massachusetts, December 4, 1956 


HE HOOVER COMMISSION film you have just seen 
shows the acute need for every citizen rallying behind 
this non-partisan effort to eliminate waste because of 
duplication of programs and because efficient methods com- 
monplace in private business have not been woven into all 
phases of federal governmental processes. It also shows that 
government is in many areas that could be handled by private 
enterprise 
Likewise mentioned was the matter of government sub- 
sidies, and I would like to discuss the implications of this pro- 
gram more fully. 
Increasingly there is the attitude among our citizens that 





when the financial return from a product is not satisfying 
there is a responsibility upon the part of the federal govern 
ment to step in with counterbalancing funds. Also, if a caus¢ 
is regarded as having a worthy purpose, an effort is made « 
establish the federal government's financial responsibility \ 
the matter. 

Upon the basis of the likelihood that these kinds of activa 
tion are likely to expand, may I ask you what kind of an 
atmosphere is there likely to be twenty years from now? What 
kind of a person will those of you who will still disapprove 
this get-it-from-government technique have to advocate for 
election as President of the U. S. in 1976? More pertinently, 
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if this is an unpleasant prospect, what can you people in this 
community do to help avoid it? 

My casual concern about subsidy-getting was activated into 
a lively one at the 1956 annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Arthur Motley, a publisher, was in a discussion panel which 
also included several business leaders and the chairmen of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. He told how his father, 
a Minnesota farmer, did not have too good technical equip- 
ment nor was he thoroughly trained for his work. When the 
depression of the '30s lingered, the land was relinquished to 
the state by the Motley family rather than be continued as a 
financially unsatisfactory project. 

Publisher Motley commented that some of the political 
leaders in Washington today would urge a person in such a 
predicament to come to the Capital and ask the federal govern- 
ment to underwrite the margin between the actual earnings 
and the figure that the individual feels he should realize. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks told this same Cham- 
ber gathering that too many businessmen now are coming to 
Washington for financial aid. 

Two magazine articles that spotlighted the steady expansion 
of subsidies were: “The Welfare State Is Here to Stay,” in 
Look of Jan. 25, 1955, and “Who Gets the Big Subsidies?” 
in the May 4, 1956 U. S. News & World Report. They stress 
the naive manner of so many who seek benefits—people who 
fail to relate their actions to the sum total scene. 

All of this constitutes a changed mood from the day, which 
so many of you will recall, when the wishes of the buying 
public determined whether a product continued in the market. 
When the blacksmith found that the number of horses to shoe 
was diminishing, he didn’t get a governmental subsidy to 
keep him in his shop regardless. 

Where, then, will this pattern lead? As a person sees one 
individual after another throwing his problem to the federal 
government, he will be tempted to follow the pattern. And 
“subsiditis” thus will spread rapidly. 

And when the getters-from-government resist inoculation 
of economic wisdom, what kind of a President will have to 
be advocated by those of you whose philosophy will have 
given you immunity to the epidemic, to try to save the coun- 
try from complete victimization? 

The answer is that you will have to call for an “economic 
psychiatrist.” He will have conditioned himself for his role 
by examination of human phenomena recorded through the 
centuries and thereby will have discovered that “subsiditis” 
destroys human initiative. In examining the case history of 
collectivist colonies, which were established so that people 
could give of their abilities according to the needs of others, 
he will have found that these groups began disintegrating 
when the hard workers saw too many sitting casually on their 
front porches. 

And from such articles as that in LOOK magazine he will 
have culled such philosophical bits as: ‘The restless tides of 
federal taxation roll over the earning power of all of us, 
smoothing and grinding the producers of America nearer to 
uniformity, like the ocean waves upon the sands of a beach.” 

So it is that this type President will have an answer for per- 
sons who will have a complaint such as this: “I make certain 
gimmicks but nobody uses them anymore—everyone uses a 
new type. I have been very faithful to my business for years 
and I should receive from the government enough so that my 
total earning is as much as it was before.” 

The President will take the “wanter” upon his knee and give 
him psychiatric treatment. The person will be told that the 
responsibility to balance his budget actually is his own. When 
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a smile of comprehension appears, he will be sent back to 
his home town, where he will act like a reborn individual 

Also, this President will give speeches in which he will 
urge people throughout the country to return to the basic 
philosophy of early New England days: “I pay for what | 
get!” He probably will mention how this traditional thinking 
prompted Calvin Coolidge to try to keep the federal budget 
balanced, and probably will quote such philosophers as Law- 
rence Whittemore and Bruce Barton. Possibly he will recall 
the story about the Rutland, Vermont, farmer of the ‘30s who 
was regarded so very quaint because he rejected federal aid, 
declaring that “If I improve my land, the gain in crops is 
mine—therefore the responsibility of making the improve- 
ment is mine!” 

What, specifically, can be done in this community, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, by you people, to help bypass such a 
future? 

An easy, but important, starting point would be to expand 
understanding of cause and effect in human relations, and then 
to examine potentialities of our contemporary phenomena in 
terms of how future patterns are being influenced. My term 
for it is: Projected Thinking. 

You may know, as I did not until recently, that this simple 
cause and effect technique actually is part of an ancient phi- 
losophy of India—it was known as Karma. It suggests that a 
person develop a sensitivity to the possible after-effects of 
his deeds, and thereby equip himself to progress to a higher 
level of performance. 

Then you will be prepared when a group of young people 
come grasping for money because they are about to make an 
important trip to some distant point, to ask them if they plan 
to earn a good share of the money by their own work. And 
when a community organization comes surging forth declar- 
ing it is going to give free ambulance service and wants the 
merchants to contribute a good share of the funds, you will 
be equipped to ask: “Is it your group, or the merchants, that 
really will be magnanimous?” 

At Christmas time, you might invite the youngsters who 
plan to visit Santa Claus to get candy from him and to tell 
him what he should bring them, to take along some pennies to 
give Santa for planting of Christmas trees for the years ahead 
This routine, which was started by the merchants group of the 
Attleboro Chamber of Commerce, was designed to stimulate 
the youngsters to think of the boys and girls in the years 
ahead, as well as about themselves. 

If you're a merchant, analyze your give-away stunts in re- 
lationship to how they are conditioning the customers in terms 
of their over-all philosophies. If the shoppers get a “give it 
to me with a free gift” complex, they will let it shape their 
thinking as regards the government. As a consequence, you 
would pay increased taxes instead of enjoying more profits 

All of you can help bring an expanded awareness in Nor 
wood of the basic objectives of the Hoover Commission by 
borrowing the film I have shown you tonight. It can be ob- 
tained from the New York City headquarters. 

And keep fresh in your thinking the fact that your New 
England ancestors knew that they could progress only as they 
adhered to their philosophy that: “I must pay for what I get!” 
This was not emotionalism, but philosophy arrived at—Karma 
style, it could be said—through their experiences. 

Only as you people in Norwood, and others with a real 
conscience, practice this mature philosophy can we save our 
nation from a crippling plague of “subsiditis,’ which is an 
unsuspecting way of arriving at government-managed collec- 
tivism—the pattern of another part of our world which has 
been causing so much international turmoil. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Financial Stability as a 
Natural Resource 


DO THE PEOPLE WANT TAX REDUCTION? 
By HARRY F. BYRD, Senator from Virginia 


Delivered at the Third National Reorganization Conference of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957 


I IS a great pleasure for me to be here today and to speak 
on the subject, “Financial Stability as a National Re- 
source, 

[ am very pleased to meet with those associated with the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report—an organization 
which has done so much to promote economy and efficiency in 
the Federal Government. 

I can assure you the need for both economy and efficiency at 
this moment is greater than it has ever been. 

I have been a strong supporter of the program of the Hoover 
Commission to reorganize the Federal Government, to elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance and confine the functions of the 
Federal expenditures to those things that are proper under our 
form of government 

What we need now is to translate the Hoover recommen- 
dations into actual reductions in expenditures. What we need 
now is for the President to incorporate into the budget the 
retrenchments in spending as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 

I would like so much to see a special message sent by the 
President to the Congress asking that the remaining recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission be enacted into law, 
and then to have the President issue a directive to the Budget 
Bureau to require that the economies in the various Hoover 
reports be embodied in the Federal budget. 

I am beginning my 25th year in the Senate. I have survived 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the present deal. 

The present deal seems to be settling down midway between 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal 

I took my oath of office with President Roosevelt, March 4, 
1933. 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected on an economy platform. He ac- 
cused Mr. Hoover of being a spendthrift and throwing discre- 
tion to the winds. This spendthrift Hoover was then spending 
less than $4 billion a year and was the only President in our 
history to leave office with less Federal employees than when 
he came in. 

The first bill I voted on as a Senator was titled “A bill to 
preserve the credit of the United States Government.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had promised a reduction of 25 percent. His 
bill provided for a reduction of 15 percent—a fair performance 
as political pledges go 

Within 6 months Mr. Roosevelt changed his course and 
then began an orgy of Federal spending which has continued 
to this day under both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations 

My thoughts turn to the vast changes that have come to us 
in this period. There is much in the last quarter of a century 
to be found on the credit side. We have made an unparalleled 
progress. Our living standards are the highest, and our military 
power the greatest. Our business techniques and mass-produc- 
tion methods are unrivaled in superiority. I pray God we may 
preserve this progress and strength as a sound base for a vast 
new and constructive development which our children must 


carry on if freedom and civilization are to survive. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. High prosperity has never 
been permanent as all history shows. It has its ups and downs, 
and for these we must be prepared. 

With this in mind, it is well at this time to stop and take 
stock and to remember that the time of the greatest success 
too frequently is the time of the greatest danger. It is, too, so 
easy in such times to assume responsibilities beyond our ca- 
pacity to carry them. 

On the debit side I would place first the loss of one-half of 
the purchasing power of the American dollar since 1940—16 
years. Compared to the 1935-1939 period, the dollar lost 48 
cents of its value up to 1952. In 1953, 1954, and 1955 the 
value of the dollar was stabilized, but in 1956 inflation began 
again, and an additional 2 cents of dollar value was lost. This 
2 cents is acutally 4 percent of our present dollar value. 

This new inflation has disastrous possibilities. We cannot 
continue to cheapen the American dollar. This present-day 
inflation will be most difficult to control, especially because 
our regular Federal budget expenditures for the coming year 
is the largest peacetime budget ever presented to the Congress. 

In my 25 years the Federal debt has risen from $22 billion 
to more than $275 billion. It is taking more than 10 percent 
of our total tax income to pay the interest. 

In the first 150 years—up to 1932—we were practically on 
the pay-as-you-go basis. We had our wars and buckled down 
and paid off the cost. These years may be ridiculed by some 
as the horse-and-buggy days but they were the days of frugality, 
thrift, and work. 

. was that period that makes possible our prosperity of 
today. 

Andrew Jackson paid off, in toto, the public debt and was 
the only President to do so. 

Now we of this generation are spending the fat accumulated 
in those days of savings and work. 

In addition to the direct Federal debt, the Federal contingent 
liabilities gave increased from practically nothing 25 years ago 
to $275 billion. 

We have increased the Federal civilian payroll from 575,- 
000 to 2% million employees, and increased their pay from 
less than $1 billion 25 years ago to more than $10 billion 
yearly. This huge Federal employment is an index of big 
Federal Government and the concentration of power in Wash- 
ington. We have 273,000 civilians employed in foreign lands 
—26,000 in France—98,000 in Germany, 129,000 in Japan. 

I have just received a special report from the staff of the 
Senate Finance Committee as to the tax collections for the 
year 1956. In that year the gross total take—Federal, State, and 
-cal—was $99.8 billion out of a national income of $334 
billion. Let me explain—this means that 29 cents out of 
every dollar earned goes for taxes, one kind or another. This is 
an increase of $10 billion in the collection of all taxes over 
the year 1955. 

When we speak of taxation we think mainly in terms of 
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Federal taxation because it is consolidated under one Govern- 
ment. The fact is, however, that there are more than 116,000 
governmental units in the United States—3,000 counties, 
16,000 principalities, 17,000 townships, and 79,000 school 
and special districts, many of which have the power to levy 
taxes. These State and local taxes have been increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

How long can we continue to tax and tax and spend and 
spend and at the same time continue our progress and preserve 
our solvency? 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, I am con- 
vinced that the time is overdue for substantial tax reduction. 

We have still on the books what are known as the Korean 
war taxes that are being continued from year to year. But I 
could not support any tax reduction unless the expenses of 
Government are reduced to a level which would make tax re- 
duction possible on a sound basis. 

I know of no more certain road to financial suicide than 
to reduce taxes and thereby create deficits and debt. 

It is up to the people themselves. If the pending budget is 
substantially reduced, a tax reduction should follow. 

Do the people want a tax reduction? Yes. Then let them 
communicate with their elected representatives urging them 
to support reduction of expenditures sufficient to allow reduc- 
tion of taxes and the public debt. 

This is democracy at work. 

The pending budget admits of no tax reduction if enacted 
as it now stands. 

I agree with the very able Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, for whom I have the highest regard. His abilities 
are pre-eminent. He said that expenses should and must be 
reduced and that a continuance of high spending will bring 
about a depression that will “make your hair curl.” This, of 
course, assumes that the Federal Government kas left you 
enough hair to curl. Both George and I are a little deficient in 
this respect. 

I agree with the Hoover report that many billions can be 
saved. Mr. Hoover estimated 512 billions. 

If citizens want to reduce taxes, reduce Federal spending to 
support a tax reduction, they must demand it constantly. Their 
demands must be specific and forceful. Citizens can appear 
before Congress more often than they do in order to take an 
active position against specific spending. Again and again 
streams of persons appear before congressional committees 
requesting money. Few indeed are those who appear in opposi- 
tion to spending money. Citizens must think of Federal spend- 
ing in terms of the national interest and stop pushing spending 
programs of local interest and those of the Fae ag lobbies. 
All of us must sacrifice something in the difficult’ days ahead. 
We must stop asking the Federal Government for things we 
should do for ourselves. 

The regular budget just presented to the Senate provides for 
$3 billion more of spending than the previous year. It is 
somewhat paradoxical that the President stated his opposition 
to inflation, yet the only way this $3 billion of additional! 
revenues will come to the Treasury is by inflation. It is un- 
sound, in my judgment, to predicate a budget upon an antici- 
pated increase in revenue from an existing tax base. 

When the effort is made to reduce Federal spending, we 
are always told that such reduction cannot be made without 
disastrous results. 

Just to mention two of the new proposals in this budget: 

Why, may I ask, for example, should the Federal Govern- 
ment embark upon a $2 billion local school construction pro- 
gram and the health insurance program proposed in the 
budget now pending? This will open up a Pandora's box of 
Federal spending. 
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These two alone will cost billions. 

They start as a mouse and quickly grow into the size of an 
elephant. In the 1958 budget there are 18 new State-aid 
programs, making 78 in all. 

It is alarming to me to see that while the Hoover Commis- 
sion has made great contributions to the efficiency of the 
Government, yet at the same time we witness a tremendous 
rise in Federal spending. 

To my mind, one of the greatest achievements in the in- 
terest of economy occurred in 1953. The outgoing President, 
Mr. Truman, submitted an expenditure budget of $78.6 billion 
This was reduced by the Congress, acting under the direction 
of President Eisenhower, to $67.8 billion, a saving of nearly 
$9 billion in 1 year. 

President Eisenhower made a further reduction in fiscal 
1955 to $64.6 billion, but the alarming and discouraging thing 
is that the President’s budget for fiscal 1958 is the largest 
peacetime budget in our history and proposes an expenditure 
of $71.9 billion. Actually as compared to the previous year, 
it would be $73.7 billion, as in this budget the road funds of 
$1.8 billion are put in a trust fund and do not function through 
the regular budget. 

An examination of a comparison of expenditures in fiscal 
1954 and fiscal 1958 are even more discouraging. In fiscal 1958 
we will spend $2 billion less than in fiscal 1954 on the military, 
but we will spend approximately $7 billion more in domestic, 
civilian expenditures. The veteran's expenditures have gone up 
$700 million, labor and welfare $1 billion, agriculture $2.5 
billion, about double, and so on down the line. 

In 1932 the Federal Government expended $250 million 
for so-called grants to the States. It is now spending over 
$314 billion in more than 78 grant programs. Of course, re- 
duction in expenditures is difficult, if not impossible, if we 
assume that such Federal appropriations as these and others of 
like character are a part of the true obligations of the Federal 
Government. 

Take foreign economic aid, the Marshall plan had a 4-year 
limitation, and under it $15 billion was expended. I voted for 
it in the years just after World War II, because at that time 
there was need for this economic aid. But then, after the 
expiration of the Marshall plan, we have spent over $40 
billion more in additional foreign aid. This year the Congress 
is requested to increase the foreign economic aid appropria- 
tion and to open up a vast new area for such spending. 

The Congress made a reduction of $1 billion in foreign 
aid last year, but this billion was taken from unexpended bal- 
ances, so no retrenchment occurred. 

It is time for the American people to realize that, while we 
have great potentialities of wealth; there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go. We must realize that creeping pater- 
nalism of the Federal Government is just as bad as creeping 
socialism. The end result is the same—the destruction of the 
principles of our free Government. 

There is one principle we must always preserve if our 
democracy is to survive and that is: “It is the duty of the 
people to support the Government and not the Government 
the people.” 

Today 37,817,000 citizens are receiving payments from the 
Federal Governmént. We are approaching the danger zone. If 
we consider the dependents involved, it is possible that more 
than half of our population is affected by regular Federal 
payments. 

The very base of all we have in free government is our 
fiscal solvency. Without it we cannot preserve our representa 
tive democracy. Without it we cannot have military prepared- 
ness except under totalitarian methods such as those in Russia. 
Without the solvency of the American Government, we would 
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enter an age of international darkness. Ours is the only cur- 
rency in which everybody, everywhere in the world has con- 
fidence 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest deterrent in the 
world today to Russian aggression. It is our first line of defense. 
Our military forces are merely the tools through which the 
strength of this system is applied in war. Our competitive- 
enterprise system can only exist under solvent government. 

This fine audiefce needs no definition of the free-enterprise 
system from me. It is the system that, within a relative short 
span of one-hundred-and-sixty-some years, has brought us from 
the impotency of 13 un-united colonies to our present position 
of world leadership. 

This American system has developed individual freedoms 
under constitutional democracy to the fullest measure ever 
known to man. It is the system that supplies the incentive to 
every American to start at the bottom and rise to the top. It 
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has enabled us, with only 6 percent of the world population, to 
outproduce the rest of the world combined. 

You, the citizens committee for the Hoover report, have 
done a great work. I salute you. But, you must not demobilize 
now, as your work is not over. You must make it your job 
to compel the budget and the Congress to institute economies 
made possible by the Hoover recommendations. You have not 
won the war until this is done. The $5.5 billions of savings by 
the Hoover Commission recommendations would do much to 
preserve our financial stability. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is literally nothing on 
earth more important than the preservation of the fiscal integ- 
rity of the Federal Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca and the freedoms upon which our Republic is founded. 

Let us pledge to ourselves that these freedoms shall be pre- 
served so that the future generations of Americans can live as 
we have in the security of our constitutional democracy. 


The Middle East Crisis 


FUTURE OF UNITED NATIONS AT STAKE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered over Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., February 20, 1957 


My fellow citizens 
AY I first explain to you that for some days I have 
been experiencing a very stubborn cough. So, if 
because of this, I should have to interrupt myself 
this evening, I crave your indulgence in advance. 

Now, I come to you again to talk about the situation in 
the Middle East. The future of the United Nations and peace 
in the Middle East may be at stake. 

In the four months since I talked to you about the crisis in 
that area, the United Nations has made considerable progress 
in resolving some of the difficult problems. 

We are now, however, faced with a fateful moment as the 
result of the failure of Israel to withdraw its forces behind 
the armistice lines as contemplated by the United Nations 
resolutions on this subject. 

I have already today met with the leaders of both parties 
from the Senate and House of Representatives. We had a 
very useful exchange of views. It was the general feeling of 
that meeting that I should lay the situation before the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now before talking about the specific issues involved, I 
want to make clear that these issues are not something remote 
and abstract, but involve matters vitally touching upon the 
furcure of each one of us. 

The Middle East is a land bridge between the Eurasian and 
African continents. Millions of tons of commerce are trans- 
mitted through it annually. its own products, especially 
pecroleum, are essential to Europe and to the Western world. 


No SELFISH AMBITIONS 
Now, the United States has no selfish ambitions or 
desires in this region. It hopes only that each country there 
may maintain its independence and live peacefully within 
itself and with its neighbors and, by peaceful cooperation 
with others, develop its own spiritual and material resources. 
But that much is vital to the peace and well-being of us all. 


his is our concern today. 
So tonight I report to you on the matters in controversy 


and on what I believe the position of the United States must 
be. 

When I talked to you last October, I pointed out that the 
United States fully realized that military action against Egypt 
resulted from grave and repeated provocations. But I said 
also that the use of military force to solve international dis- 
putes could not be reconciled with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations. I added that our country could not 
believe that resort to force and war would for long serve the 
permanent interests of the attacking nations, which were 
Britain, France and Israel. 

So I pledged that the United States would seek through 
the United Nations to end the conflict. We would strive to 
bring about a recall of the forces of invasion and then make 
a renewed and earnest effort through that organization to 
secure justice under international law for all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Since that time much has been achieved and many of the 
dangers implicit in the situation have been avoided. The 
Governments of Britain and France have withdrawn their 
forces from Egypt. Thereby they showed respect for the 
opinions of mankind as expressed almost unanimously by 
the eighty nation members of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

A TRIBUTE TO ALLIES 

I want to pay tribute to the wisdom of their action, this 
action of our friends and allies. They made an immense con- 
tribution to world order. Also they put the other nations of 
the world under a heavy obligation to see to it that these 
two nations do not suffer by reason of their compliance with 
the United Nations resolutions. This has special application, 
I think, to their treaty rights to passage through the Suez 
Canal which had been made an international waterway for 
all by the Treaty of 1888. 

The Prime Minister of Israel, in answer to a personal com- 
munication, assured me early in November that Israel would 
willingly withdraw its forces if and when there should be 
created a United Nations force to move into the Suez Canal 
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area. This force was, in fact, created and has moved into the 
canal area. 

Subsequently, Israeli forces were withdrawn from much of 
the territory of Egypt which they had occupied. However, 
Israeli forces still remain outside the armistice lines. They 
are at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba—which is about 100 
miles from the nearest Israeli territory. They are also in the 
Gaza Strip which, by the armistice agreement, was to be 
occupied by Egypt. These facts create the present crisis. 

We are approaching a fateful moment when either we 
must recognize that the United Nations is unable to restore 
peace in this area, or the United Nations must renew with 
increased vigor its efforts to bring about Israeli withdrawal. 

Repeated, but so far, unsuccessful, efforts have been made 
to bring about a voluntary withdrawal by Israel. These efforts 
have been made both by the United Nations and by the United 
States and other member states. 

Equally serious efforts have been made to bring about 
conditions designed to assure that if Israel will withdraw in 
response to the repeated requests of the United Nations, there 
will then be achieved a greater security and tranquility for 
that nation. This means that the United Nations would assert 
a determination to see that in the Middle East there will be 
a greater degree of justice and compliance with international 
law than was the case prior to the events of last October and 
November. 

A United Nations Emergency Force, with Egypt's consent, 
entered that nation’s territory in order to help to maintain 
the cease-fire, which the United Nations called for on Nov. 2. 
The Secretary General, who ably and devotedly serves the 
United Nations, has recommended a number of measures 
which might be taken by the United Nations and by its 
Emergency Force to assure for the future the avoidance by 
either side of belligerent acts. 

The United Nations General Assembly on Feb. 2 by an 
overwhelming vote adopted a pertinent resolution. It was 
to the effect that, after full withdrawal of Israel from the 
Gulf of Aqaba and Gaza areas, the United Nations Emergency 
Force should be placed on the Egyptian-Israeli armistice lines 
to assure the scrupulous maintenance of the armistice agree- 
ment. 

Also the United Nations General Assembly called for the 
implementation of other measures proposed by the Secretary 
General. These other measures embraced the use of United 
Nations Emergency Forces at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, so as to assure nonbelligerency in this area. 

The United States was a co-sponsor of this United Nations 
resolution. Thus the United States sought to assure that 
Israel would, for the future, enjoy its rights under the armistice 
and under international law. 

In view of the valued, friendly relations which the United 
States has always had with the State of Israel, I wrote to 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion on Feb. 3. I recalled his statement 
to me of Nov. 8 to the effect that Israeli forces would be 
withdrawn under certain conditions, and I urged that, in view 
of the General Assembly resolutions of Feb. 2, Israel should 
complete that withdrawal. 

However, the Prime Minister, in his reply, took the position 
that Israel would not evacuate its military forces from the 
Gaza Strip unless Israel retained the civil administration and 
police. This would be in contradiction to the armistice agree- 
ment. Also, the reply said that Israel would not withdraw 
from the Straits of Aqaba unless freedom of passage through 
the straits was assured. 

It was a matter of keen disappointment to us that the 
Government of Israel, despite the Uuited Nations action, still 
felt unwilling to withdraw. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 


However, in a further effort to meet the views of Israel in 
these respects, Secretary of Siate Dulles, at my direction, gave 
to the Government of Israel on Feb. 11 a statement of United 
States policy. This has now been made public. It pointed out 
that neither the United States nor the United Nations had 
authority to impose upon the parties a substantial modification 
of the armistice agreement which was freely signed by both 
Israel and Egypt. Nevertheless, the statement said, the United 
States as a member of the United Nations would seek such 
disposition of the United Nations Emergency Force as would 
assure that the Gaza Strip could no longer be used as a source 
of armed infiltration and reprisals. 

The Secretary of State orally informed the Israeli Ambassa- 
dor that the United States would be glad to urge and support, 
also, some participation by the United Nations, with the 
approval of Egypt, in the administration of the Gaza Strip 
The principal population of the strip consists of about 200,000 
Arab refugees who exist largely as a charge upon the benevo- 
lence of the United Nations and its members. 

Now, with reference to the passage into and through the 
Gulf of Aqaba, we expressed the conviction that the gulf 
constitutes international waters and that no nation has the 
right to prevent free and innocent passage in the gulf. We 
announced that the United States was prepared to exercise 
this right itself and to join with others to secure general 
recognition of this right. 

The Government of Israel has not yet accepted as adequate 
insurance of its own safety after withdrawal the far-reaching 
United Nations resolution of Feb. 2, plus the important 
declaration of United States policy made by our Secretary of 
State on Feb. 11. 

Israel seeks something more. It insists on firm guarantees 
as a condition to withdrawing its forces of invasion. 

This raises a basic question of principle. Should a nation 
which attacks and occupies foreign territory in the face of 
United Nations disapproval be allowed to impose conditions 
on its own withdrawal? 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 

If we agree that armed attack can properly achieve the 
purposes of the assailant, then I fear we will have turned 
back the clock of international order. We will, in effect, have 
countenanced the use of force as a means of settling inter- 
national differences and through this gaining national advan- 
tages. 

I do not myself see how this could be reconciled with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The basic pledge of all the 
members of the United Nations is that they will settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means and will not use 
force against the territorial integrity of another state. 

If the United Nations once admits that international dis 
putes can be settled by using force, then we will have destroyed 
the very foundation of the organization, and our best hope 
of establishing a world order. That would be a disaster for 
us all. 

I would, I feel, be untrue to the standards of the high office 
to which you have chosen me if I were to lend the influence 
of the United States to the proposition that a nation which 
invades another should be permitted to exact conditions for 
withdrawal. 


CITES ARTICLE OF CHARTER 
Of course, we and all the members of the United Nations 
ought to support justice and conformity with international 
law. The first article of the Charter states the purpose of the 
United Nations to be “the suppression of acts of aggression 
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or other breaches of the peace and to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes.” But it 
is to be observed that conformity with justice and international 
law are to be brought about by “peaceful means.” 

We cannot consider that the armed invasion and occupa- 
tion of another country are “peaceful means” or proper means 
to achieve justice and conformity with international law. 

We do, however, believe that upon the suppression of the 
present act of aggression and breach of the peace, there 
should be a greater effort by the United Nations and its 
members to secure justice and conformity with international 
law. Peace and justice are two sides of the same coin. 

Perhaps the world community has been at fault in not 
having paid enough attention to this basic truth. The United 
States, for its part, will vigorously seek solutions of the 
problems of the area in accordance with justice and inter- 
national law. And we shall in this great effort seek the as- 
sociation of other like-minded nations which realize, as we 
do, that peace and justice are in the long run inseparable. 


WHAT TO Do NEXT 


But the United Nations faces immediately the problem 
of what to do next. If it does nothing, if it accepts the ignoring 
of its repeated resolutions calling for the withdrawal of 
invading forces, then it will have admitted failure. That failure 
would be a blow to the authority and influence of the United 
Nations in the world and to the hopes which humanity placed 
in the United Nations as the means of achieving peace with 
justice. 

I do not believe that Israel's default should be ignored 
because the United Nations has not been able effectively to 
carry out its resolutions condemning the Soviet Union for 
its armed suppression of the people of Hungary. Perhaps 
this is a case where the proverb applies that two wrongs do 
not make a right. 

No one deplores more than I the fact that the Soviet Union 
ignores the resolutions of the United Nations. Also, no nation 
is more vigorous than is the United States in seeking to 
exert moral pressure against the Soviet Union, which by 
reason of its veto in the Security Council, is relatively im- 
pervious to other types of sanction. 

The United States and other free nations are making clear 
by every means at their command the evil of Soviet conduct 
in Hungary. It would be indeed, a sad day if the United States 
ever felt that it had to subject Israel to the same type of 
moral pressure as is being applied to the Soviet Union. 

There can, of course, be no equating of a nation like 
Israel with that of the Soviet Union. The people of Israel, 
like those of the United States, are imbued with a religious 
faith and a sense of moral values. We are entitled to expect, 
and do expect, from such peoples of the free world a con- 
tribution to world order which unhappily we cannot expect 
from a nation controlled by atheistic despots. 

It has been suggested that the United Nations actions 
against Israel should not be pressed because Egypt has in 
the past violated the armistice agreement and international 
law. Ic is true that both Egypt and Israel, prior to last October, 
engaged in reprisals in violation of the armistice agreements. 
Egypt ignored the United Nations in exercising belligerent 
rights in relation to Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal and 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. However, such violations constitute no 
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justification for the armed invasion of Egypt by Israel which 
the United Nations is now seeking to undo. 

Failure to withdraw would be harmful to the long-term 
good of Israel. It would, in addition to its injury to the 
United Nations, jeopardize the prospects of the peaceful 
solution of the problems of the Mideast. This could bring 
incalculable ills to our friends and, indeed, to our nation 
itself. It would make infinitely more difficult the realization 
of the goals which I laid out in my Middle East message of 
Jan. 5 to the Congress seeking to strengthen the area against 
Communist aggression, direct or indirect. 

The United Nations must not fail. I believe that, in the 
interests of peace, the United Nations has no choice but to 
exert pressure upon Israel to comply with the withdrawal 
resolutions. 

Of course, we still hope that the Government of Israel will 
see that its best immediate and long-term interests lie in 
compliance with the United Nations, and in placing its trust 
in the resolutions of the United Nations and in the declaration 
of the United States with reference to the future. 

Egypt, by accepting the six principles adopted by the 
Security Council last October in relation to the Suez Canal, 
bound itself to free and open transit through the canal without 
discrimination, and to the principle that the operation of the 
canal should be insulated from the politics of any country. 

We should not assume that if Israel withdraws, Egypt will 
prevent Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal or the 
Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt does hereafter violate 
the Armistice agreement or other international obligations, 
then this should be dealt with firmly by the society of nations. 

The present moment is a grave one, but we are hopeful 
that reason and right will prevail. Since the events of last 
October and November, solid progress has been made in 
conformity with the Charter of the United Nations. There 
is the cease-fire, the forces of Britain and France have been 
withdrawn, the forces of Israel have been partially withdrawn, 
and the clearing of the canal nears completion. When Israel 
completes its withdrawal it will have removed a definite 
block to further progress. 

Once this block is removed there will be serious and creative 
tasks for the United Nations to perform. There needs to be 
respect for the right of Israel to national existence and to 
internal development. Complicated provisions insuring the 
effective international use of the Suez Canal will need to be 
worked out in detail. The Arab refugee problem must be 
solved. As I said in my speciai message to Congress on Jan. 5, 
it must be made certain that all the Middle East is kept free 
from aggression and infiltration. 


HELP FOR THE MIDEAST 

Finally, all who cherish freedom, including ourselves, 
should help the nations of the Middle East achieve their just 
aspirations for improving the well-being of their peoples. 

What I've spoken about tonight is only one step in a long 
process calling for patience and diligence. But at this moment 
it is the critical issue on which future progress depends. It 
is an issue which can be solved if only we will apply the 
principles of the United Nations. 

That is why, my fellow Americans, I know that you want 
the United States to continue to use its maximum influence 
to sustain those principles as the world’s best hope for peace. 

Good night, and thank you very much. 





